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PREFACE 


In view of the great attention which is now being 
given to the question of Commercial Education, we 
have endeavoured in this volume to place before the 
British public a statement of the provision which has 
been made abroad for the commercial training of our 
foreign competitors, in order that commercial men 
and educationists in this country may be enabled to 
judge whether in this matter we are keeping pace with 
other countries. 

The scope of the book may be gathered from the 
table of cpntents and list of illustrations, but we may 
mention here that before proceeding to describe what 
is being done abroad, we give a general review of the 
question from the British point of view, and then deal 
seriatim with the essential courses of a British Scheme 
of Commercial Education. 

We also point to the great necessity for a reform in 
our existing methods of teaching modern languages, 
and give some idea of the great efforts that are being 
made in the Schools of Oriental Languages at Berlin, 
Pans, Vienna, and elsewhere to specially train com- 
mercial men for the exploitation of the Eastern and 
African Markets. 
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Particulars arc also given of the enormous volume 
of Commercial Education work that is now being 
carried on in foreign countries, together with Time 
Tables of commercial institutions of all grades, for both 
day and evening work. 

We next proceed to give particulars of Commercial 
Education work which is being done in our own 
country, and deal with the experiment of the Technical 
Instruction Committee of the County Council for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire to provide a system of 
Commercial Education. 

Hints and suggestions (based upon our own ex- 
perience) are then given for the benefit of all who are 
in any way interested in higher educational work, as 
to how to organise courses in Modern Languages and 
Commerce, for both day and evening schools, and we 
give carefully thought-out courses, which, however, are 
intended as suggestions only. These courses include 
schemes for (a) Higher Elementary Schools ; (b) 
Smaller Technical Schools ; (c) Secondary Schools ; 
and (d) the Technical College or Technical Department 
of a University College. 

Finally, we give copies of typical examination papers 
which have been set in connection with the Yorkshire 
Commercial Education Scheme. 

This book will, we trust, be found useful to all who 
are interested in organising, directing, or supervising 
educational work and institutions of all grades. 
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It is perhaps not desirable that we should attempt 
to graft foreign educational systems on to our own 
system, but it is essential that, while taking note of all 
that is being done abroad, we should develop a system 
of our own in accordance with our opportunities and 
needs. We feel sure that if our Secondary Schools and 
Technical Schools and Colleges are only given a fair 
chance this country can do as well as, if not better 
than, the Continent, but Imperial grants for all 
branches of education, general and special, are greatly- 
needed, and would act as a most potent stimulus to 
local effort. 


FREDK. HOOPER. 
JAMES GRAHAM. 


June, i go i. 
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PART I 

GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION QUESTION 


A 




GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
QUESTION 

WHAT IS COMMERCIAL EDUCATION? 

Until a comparatively recent period the teim “ Com- 
mercial Education ” was unknown in this county, 
and although the movement in favour of such a type 
of education has of late yeais made considerable 
progress, the question “What js Commercial Educa- 
tion?” is still not infrequently put A man will say, 
“I know what is meant by a legal education, 01 a 
medical education, but I do not undei stand how 
business can be taught , a knowledge of business is 
acquired mainly by expenence, and is not a mattei 
of book-learning , besides, trade in this country is ol 
so varied a character, and has so many ramifications, 
that what might be a suitable tunning loi one class 
of business would be almost useless foi auothei ” 

We admit the force ol this contention— it applies 
with equal force to other piactical coiuses oi study — 
and we may say at the outset that we are lull} 
sensible of the tact that theie aie many business 
matters which cannot be taught, and can only be 
acquired by experience 

What then do we mean by a Commeiual Educa- 
tion ? We mean a practical education suited to the 
needs of the present day, and calculated to fit young 
people intended for business careeis foi the work they 
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will have to perloim, and to better equip tor then- 
work those already in business This would involve, 
firstly, a more uniformly satisfactory system of educa- 
tion m Elementary Schools , secondly, a considerable 
alteration m the piesent cmiu'ula and methods of 
teaching - m Secondaiy Schools , and thndly r , the 
provision of (a) a Specialised Day Com so m com- 
mercial subjects and modern languages in Technical 
Colleges and similar institutions, for the benefit ol 
advanced students, and (b) evening courses for per- 
sons already engaged in business. 

ELEMENT ARY RDUCATIC )N 

As regatds Elementary Edina lion m Elementary 
Schools and in the Junior Departments of Secondaiy 
Schools, all we propose is that a solid foundation 
should be laid, on which a superstructure commercial 
01 otherwise -may be salislactonly raised We do 
not suggest that thue should be any specialising at 
this stage, or that young peisons intended loi business 
careers should ha\e an education difikient in any 
lespect from that given to others who aie not intended 
for business Nor do we suggest that aiw additional 
subjects should be taught, on the contrary, wc are 
of opinion that the present range of subjects might 
with advantage be curtailed What is wanted here 
is principally that Reading, Writing , and Arithmetic 
should be thoroughly well taught. It is the general 
expeiience ol business men that the Writing and the 
Arithmetic of boys emerging from the Elemental y 
Schools leave much to be desired English Grammar , 
Spelling, and Composition should also teceive careful 
attention. Geography should be well taught — not in 
the “dry as dust” fashion in vogue in some schools, 
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but with more regard to the “human” aspect of the 
subject, if we may use such a term. When properly 
taught geography is a most interesting subject 
History , more especially English History, should receive 
more attention and should be taught in a more inter- 
esting manner than at present It has been well said 
that if Germany had such a history as England has 
the teaching of history would be one of the most 
prominent features in German schools These subjects, 
with the addition of Drawing-, some Manual Instruction, 
and the elemental stages of one foreign language , are 
all that need be attempted in Elementary Schools. The 
“Science” now taught in Elementary Schools might 
well be deferred to a later stage, or take the form of 
object lessons from Natute only 

Elementary Education Time Table (suggestive only) 
Elementary or Junior School (8 or 9 to 13 years of age) 


English 

7 lesion penods 

Geimau or Iicnch 

5 

n 

Arithmetic 

6 


Geography 

2 

,, 

History 

2 

>> 

Di awing 

2 

5 1 

Manual Instruction 

2 


Object Lessons from Nairn c until about 
12 ycais of age followed by l piepaia- 
ioiy course in Physics and Chemistiy 

4 

JJ 


30 lesson-penods weekly 

It should be borne in mind that good English (written 
and 01 al), good arithmetic, good writing and figuring, 
neatness and accuracy, are the hist qualifications which 
are looked for 111 Junioii, business men complain that 
they do not and, generally speaking, cannot find youths 
possessing these qualifications, and that the absence 
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of them nullifies other (and probably valuable) qualifica- 
tions possessed by applicants for situations. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

We now conic to Secondary Education , by which 
we mean the education given in the higher forms 
of Grammar Schools and similar institutions. Here, 
in the case of young men intended for business 
pursuits, Latin and Greek should be displaced by 
Modem Languages, taught m a rational manner, as 
described further on. The subjects of the Elementary 
Schools and of the Junior Departments of Grammar 
Schools should be continued and developed, a practical 
direction being given to each, but the education given 
to all should be kept general for another two yeais, 
that is up to the age of about 15. 

At piesent many Secondary Schools are earned 
on as Schools of Science, owing to the giants which 
may be earned on Science couises, and students m 
such schools are practically fenced to take up these 
Science courses, often to the neglect of other, and, 
considering their futuie careers, mote useful courses. 
No improvement in this iespect can be hoped for 
until the Government abandon the present policy of 
only awarding giants for couises consisting mainly of 
Science, for it cannot be expected that schools will 
take up non-grant-earning courses, and thereby sacrifice 
a valuable source of annual income, of from to jQj 
per individual. Commercial courses should he placed on 
the same footing for earning grants as Science courses 
now are or may be in any new scheme of grants. 
When this comes about we vent me to pt edict that it 
will cause a revolution in our piesent Secondary School 
curricula in commercial and industrial centies. 
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Secondary Education Time Table No. i (suggestive 
only). Senior School (roughly from 13 to 15 years). 

English 
German 
French 
Arithmetic 
Algebra 
Geometiy 
Geogiaphy 
History 
Di awing 
Physics 
Chemistry 


Secondary Education Time Table No. 2 (suggestive 
only). Introductory Commercial Course (15 to 17 years 
of age), preparing youths for more advanced special- 
ised Day Schools of Commerce at Technical Colleges, 
and giving those about to leave school some insight 
into the machinery and organisation of business. 
Educationists will notice that the course recommended 
is strictly educational up to 17 years of age. 

English . 4 lesson- pei lods 

German 5 ,, „ 

Fiench . • 5 >> >> 

Arithmetic and Algebia, applied to 

Commerce . 5 ,, ,, 

Commercial Geogiaphy and History 4 ,, ,, 

Commercial Practice (Business 

Methods) 2 ,, ,, 

Book-keeping 2 ,, ,, 

Commercial Economics 1 ,, ,, 

Science beai mg upon Raw MatenaLs 4 ,, ,, 

32 lesson- periods per week 


6 lesson- pei lods per week. 
4 
4 
3 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 


32 lesson-periods pei week 


COM MERCIAL EDUCATION 

When a thoroughly sound general education has 
been acquired, a specialised Day or Evening Com- 
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mercial Course provided by the local Technical College 
may be entered upon. This is dealt with later on. 

In the case of boys already in business this will 
necessitate attendance at evening couises, A complete 
course will comptisc English Language and Composi- 
tion, Book-keeping in the more advanced stages, 
Commercial Arithmetic and Mathematics, Modern 
Languages, Business Methods (Commercial Practice), 
Elementary Banking, Commercial Geography, Com- 
mercial History, Commercial Economics (Principles of 
Commerce), the theory and practice of Statistics, and 
Commercial Law. 

In organising a scheme of Commercial Education 
it must be borne in mind that no amount of supple- 
mentary training acquired in later life and in spare 
time can fully make up for the lack of thorough, con- 
tinuous training given through the period of youth ; 
while it is difficult, nay impossible, for a youth to obtain 
by evening work alone the same mastery of a subject 
as by continuous day study. Every endeavoui should 
theiefore be made, by means of low fees and a liberal 
provision of exhibitions and maintenance allowances, 
to return the pick of the day scholars for day work . 

Well-organised day and evening systems of Com- 
mercial Education are, however, both necessary ; they 
most usefully supplement one another, and should be 
in operation side by side. 



THE NEED FOR COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 

It is well known that the United Kingdom ranks 
first among the commercial countries of the world, 
but only those who have gone into the matter are aware 
of the magnitude of the trade of these islands. Last 
year, 1900, the value of the imports into the United 
Kingdom was no less than ^523,500,000, whilst the 
exports of British produce amounted to ^291,500,000, 
and the re-exports of Foreign and Colonial produce to 
^63,000,000. The imports and exports together, 
therefore, amounted to the enormous sum of 
^878,000,000. 

In addition to our large import and export trade, 
there is an enormous home trade. The exact propor- 
tions of this cannot be ascertained, but taking the 
population of the United Kingdom at forty-one millions, 
and calculating five persons to a family, with an average 
expenditure of £150 per annum for each family, the 
value of the home trade would be ^1,200,000,000, or 
a third more than that of our import and export trade 
combined. 

Then there is our great over-sea carrying or shipping 
trade. Taking vessels of fifty tons and over, British 
tonnage is approximately equal to that of all other nations 
combined. Its effective power is even greater, for more 
than three-fifths of the steam tonnage of the world 
belongs to Great Britain. Thus not only do we carry 
practically the whole of our own commodities, but we 
carry for other countries a large proportion of their 
maritime trade. The freight earned by British ship- 
owners for conveying* goods is estimated at about 
£ 60 , 0 00,000 per annum. 
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Considering, therefoie, that we are pre-eminently 
a commercial nation and that we have so much at 
stake, it is a matter for surprise that “ Commercial 
Education” should have been so strangely neglected 
in this country. One result of this neglect is that 
the travellers, agents, and even Consuls representing 
the interests of Biitish trade abroad, are generally 
foreigners, who have been thoroughly trained in the 
practice and theory of business ; while at home also 
the majority of our foreign correspondents and 
managers of firms with branches abroad are likewise 
foreigners. 

For years, therefore, we have been giving to 
foreigners a practical experience and knowledge of 
our manufactures and methods of business which 
qualify them to meet us, sooner or later, as dangerous 
competitois. These foreigners come in large numbers 
— in Manchester alone there arc 18,000 Germans. 
They vety often enter our business houses with a view 
to acquiring information as to the inner working of 
the business, and of the firm’s business connections ; 
and on going back to their own country they join 
a rival establishment or set up one of their own. 

While dealing with this subject it is necessary to 
remcmbei that the word “trade” has a double mean- 
ing, viz,, (1) the production of nuv or manufactured 
goods; and (2) the buying and selling of such goods. 
This naturally brings us to consider the great in- 
dustrial and commercial armies of England, 

With the industrial at my, science and industry go 
hand-in-hand, so much so that almost eveiy advance 
in science is reflected m a coi responding advance in 
mdusttial enterprise. Or, as Mi, Balfour lately put 
it, “ Almost every discovery of Pasteur and Lord Kelvin 
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found its immediate echo in some practical advantage 
to the industries of the world.” 

As regards the commercial army, we find that the 
productions of science and industry must wait upon 
commerce. Our industries would languish and have 
to be curtailed if there were no commerce to find 
markets for their products, and the search for markets 
may be justly said to have developed in recent times 
into an exact, specialised science, in which not only 
individuals and associations but expert Government 
Commissions each play their role ; and, other things 
being equal, it is the commercial man with the best 
technical training who succeeds in gaining the market, 
and thus determining the volume of the output at home. 

Upon our industry and commerce our pre-eminence 
and very being depend ; in other words, industry and 
commerce keep the country going — where should we 
be as a nation if either were seriously diminished ? 

It is, therefore, really as necessary that all the 
elements of our industrial and commercial armies be 
properly trained for their work, as it is that our fighting 
forces be in proper order and training. 

A BUSINESS MAN’S REQUIREMENTS 

The needs of the British trader must necessarily 
determine the character of the instruction to be covered 
by the term “ Commercial Education,” and there is no 
doubt that a well-organised system of commercial 
education would better equip our distributors for their 
work, just as a technological or suitable scientific 
education equips our producers or manufacturers for 
their side oi the work. 

In order to conduct his business properly a British 
merchant doing a foreign trade requires : — 
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[a) An effcctne knowledge of foiugn languages 

(/;) A knowledge* of the modern methods of importing oi export- 
ing goods, including freight igi md modes of Lian&poit. 

(<) A thoiough knowledge ol the good, in which hi deals, and 
of the sc antes betting on his Uadi 

(tf) V knowledge of the mntkels at home and almud, and the 
customs of the trade 

(c) To undeisLand foieign taiifis, foreign weights, measutes, and 
moneys tnd the c\a hinges 

(/) To be acquainted with the technicalities of commercial 
documents, such as bills of exchange, bills of lading, 
insurance policies, and so forth , and to have some know- 
ledge of commercial law' 

( ?) To know the pi maples of book-keeping and accountancy 

(4) A knowledge of the economics heating upon commence , and 
the use of tndc statistics 

A knowledge of the above subjects, whilst useful 
even to a home tia.de merchant, is absolutely necessary 
fot a met chant in the export tiade 

CONTINENTAL lORESJdlll AND IKS RhM.LT 

Our comparative deficiency in educational mallets 
is to be attributed largely to the action of foieign 
Governments, who foresaw that m order to develop 
their trade it was necessary to better educate, not 
only the aitisan classes, but also those engaged in 
Commeice Consequently we find that not only in 
Germany, France, Italy, and Austna, but also in 
man} of the smaller countries and states ol Europe, 
large grants are now being made in aid of complete 
and systematic coutses of common lal instruction, 
several of the Continental Governments in addition 
offering foi competition travelling scholai ships* of the 
value of £120 to £200 a year, tenable for two 
or three years m any suitable country Moreover, 
schools for the systematic study oi Oriental languages, 

* The Higher Institute of Commeice of Antwerp sTcts aside £%,ooo a year for this 
purpose alone, ' 
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religions, habits, customs, and prejudices have been 
successfully established in Berlin, Paris, and Vienna, 
with the result that to-day young Germans are writing, 
type-setting, and printing catalogues and circulars in 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Eastern languages ; while 
others, similarly trained, are exploiting the Eastern mar- 
kets for the benefit mainly of foreign business houses. 

The all-important factor of the situation is the fierce 
and extremely energetic competition with which we have 
now to contend ; and where we have been and are 
being beaten is in the effects of acquired qualifications of 
our foreign competitors. By means of State-supported 
Technical and Commercial Schools and Institutions, 
all classes of workers, from employers downwards, 
are taught the best methods of making and distribut- 
ing their goods Thus a double result has been 
secured. While the cultivated faculties of the engineer 
have been engaged in improving maehineiy, those of 
the textile manufacturer have been engaged in improv- 
ing fabrics, and the similarly encoiuaged aptitudes of 
the chemist have been evolving, together with hosts 
of other products, new and beautiful dyes, while the 
commercially well-taught using generation have been 
overrunning the maikets, 

England ought to piovide a scientific, technological, 
and commercial training second to that of no other 
country ; and it is evident that unless tins country is 
to be left behind, some effective step must be taken 
without loss of time. 

HOW INDUSTRIAL NEEDS HAVE BEEN PARTLY MET 
BY THE GOVERNMENT 

Not many years ago we awoke to the fact that 
we were being tapidly surpassed by the foreigner in 
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many of our productions, especially those needing 
scientific and artistic training and pciception. Grants 
of money were then made by the Government, through 
the agency of the Board of Trade and latei the Science 
and Art Department, and now, thanks largely to this 
financial encouragement, and moie recently to the 
action of County Councils by means of the “Whiskey 
Money,” much is being done towards giving the need- 
ful training in this country. 

The Higher Grade Schools, the Polytechnics, and 
the Day Schools connected with Technical Schools, are 
generally conducted as Schools of Science, as are also 
the modern sides of a goodly number of Grammar 
Schools ; that is to say, these Institutions take up 
organised courses in science, professedly framed with a 
view to benefittmg our industries, and teaching youths 
much of the theory and piactice of the science under- 
lying our trades and manufactures. They thus provide 
suitable training for artisans, mechanics, and other 
employes up to the grade of manager. The average 
age of boys attending these organised courses in 
science is from 13 to 16 or 17. Schools of Science 
feed our Colleges of Science and of Technology, which, 
in turn, provide suitable tiaming (a) for teachers of 
science, and (b) for the heads of, and responsible 
employes in, industrial concerns, the Colleges taking 
youths from 16 upwatds. 

The technical training of our industrial army is 
divided into many branches, as exemplified by the 
textile, dyeing, engineering, leather, science, ait, and 
other departments of a University in an industrial dis- 
trict or Technical College. The provision as compared 
with that made by foreign countries is still, however, 
absurdly far from being adequate or satisfactory. 
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HOW COMMERCIAL NEEDS MIGHT EE MET 

There is no “ Department of Commerce” in con- 
nection with any of our University or Technical Colleges, 
and as yet we have no real u Schools of Commerce” 
in England.* This seems strange, for the mercantile 
part of the community is larger and more important 
than that engaged in any industry, and as industry 
depends largely upon commerce for outlets for its 
productions an earnest endeavour should be made to 
properly equip our future distributor to meet his foreign 
competitor. This can only be done by the provision 
of a carefully-organised and suitable system of com- 
mercial education for the benefit of all grades of 
commercial classes The theory and exercises in the 
application of the principles would then be presented 
to youths in an orderly and systematic manner before 
they enter upon actual business. 

Schools of Commerce might be established as 
departments of Grammar and Technical Schools in 
commercial and industrial centres of, say, 40,000 and 
upwards — similar to existing Schools of Science. The 
aim here would be to provide suitable training of a pre- 
paratory and slightly specialised commercial character 
for the large body of youths belonging to the mercantile 
and great middle classes, who, owing to their parents* 
means, must leave school for business at about 17 years 
of age, in order to begin to do something towards 
earning their own living. This is by far the most 
numerous body needing this particular type of training. 

Commercial Colleges might also be established as 
complete units or as departments of existing Technical 

* Schools of Commute are now being established m connection with University 
College, JUvupool, and the Technical College, Huddersfield , while commercial 
courses are proposed to be earned on by the Brad fold Grammar School, and the 
University College School, London 
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Colleges wherein it should be possible to obtain a higher 
and more specialised ti aining. These would be attended 
by the sons ot the wealthier mercantile and other classes, 
after they had been through the public school and 
perhaps the University, while the picked students of 
the Schools of Commerce might be carried on to these 
Commercial Colleges by means of exhibitions, &e. 

Evening Schools of Commerce should be opened 
to provide suitable training, consisting of a prepara- 
tory course followed by a specialised three-year course, 
for the very considerable number of lads who enter 
offices at the age of from 14 to 16, proceeding thence 
direct from the elementary school and lower division 
of the secondary school, and who must necessarily be 
taught in evening courses. The evening school of 
commerce might be arranged to feed the higher even- 
ing courses oi study. 

The Evening Higher Leetuie Coatses might be 
established to provide courses of lectures in special 
subjects for business men, and the advanced and more 
specialised knowledge required by young men in busi- 
ness. Each grade, of course, might advantageously be 
arranged to be complete in itself up to a given point. 

A Commercial Museum of products and of 
mechanical apparatus in use in Commerce could 
very advantageously be attached to each Institution 
for practical teaching purposes ; and the lantern should 
be extensively used. 

Travelling Commercial Exhibitions, tenable at 
recognised centies and institutions in foreign countries, 
might well be offeted for competition. They would, we 
believe, conduce more than any other form of provision 
to a rapid improvement in the teaching of Modern 
Languages and Commercial Practice in our schools. 
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GOVERNMENT AID SUGGESTED 

The Bradfoid Chamber of Commerce may faiily 
claim the credit of initiating the existing movement in 
favour of commercial education That Chamber 
brought forward a lesolution at the 1897 autumnal 
meeting of the Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce, with a view to removing the financial obstacle 
which now blocks further progress, and urg*ed that 
Government aid should be extended to the teaching* 
of commercial subjects and modern languages as it 
now is to the teaching of science and art — i.e , to 
commercial courses as to science coui'ses . The com- 
prehensive memorial drawn up in accordance with the 
resolution, and submitted to the Government, created 
great interest 111 the question, and copies of the 
memorial were applied for by numerous educational 
bodies throughout the kingdom 

The same Chamber followed up this resolution at 
the annual meeting of the same Association in 1899 
by placing on the agenda a resolution suggesting 
the formation by the Association of a committee, 
consisting ol representatives of Chambers of Com- 
merce, County Councils, & c , tor the purpose of 
drawing up a compiehensive scheme of national com- 
mercial education, and instituting a system of uniform 
examinations applicable to the whole kingdom, but 
this resolution was not adopted, on the ground that 
the Executive Council of the Association had not 
the necessary machinery for carrying such a scheme 
into eilect 

A scheme formulated by a ]Oinl committee of the 
Associated Chambers, County Councils, and Educa- 
tional Bodies, such as suggested by the resolution 
referred to, is most desirable It would command respect 

B 
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throughout the country, and would lead to one scheme 
(capable of modification to suit local requirements), 
and one system of inspection and examination , resulting 
in a umfoimly good standard of work for the whole 
kingdom. it is much to be i eg retted that such a 
scheme is not m operation, seeing that at present 
each Chamber of Commerce or othei body interested, 
has drafted, or is dialling, its own scheme of 
commeicial education and examinations ; the ceitificates 
granted by such examining bodies being of com- 
paratively little value outside the local areas. 

The multiplicity of examinations thus piesented to 
students and teachers moreover tends to make con- 
fusion worse confounded. What is wanted is one well 
devised and uniform scheme, one system of examina- 
tions, and one certificate geneially leeogmsed, and 
carrying with it a definite value in business houses 
throughout the country Feu modifications would, 
however, be necessuiy, because the pmuiples which 
govern the opeiations ol hiding and selling, importing 
and exporting, me the same throughout the woild, 
and the modifications required would he ol a minor 
character, chiefly aflecting matters ol detail Letter, 
however, would it be lor the Government to step in 
and undertake the direction ol the whole ol the 
practical education ol the eounti), as on its efficiency 
our industries and commerce largely depend 
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SPECIAL QUESTIONS RELATING TO 
A BRITISH SCHEME OF 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 

FIVE ESSENTIALS FOR COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 

We have considered it necessary to give the foregoing 
general outline of the Commercial Education question 
before proceeding to discuss briefly, but we hope 
suggestively, the problems which must be carefully 
considered by Technical Colleges, Polytechnics, and 
other Institutions desirous of providing a practical 
course specially designed for the technical education 
of youths fiom the middle classes of 15 to 18 
or 19 and later intended for the more responsible 
commercial positions — of such a course, too, the 
engineering, textile, dyeing, and other trade students 
of the institution, who wish to learn how to merchant 
the goods they will later on be engaged in making, 
might advantageously follow the portion or portions 
which are considered of paramount importance to 
them. 

By far the most numerous and important body of 
students needing suitable training for business life 
comes from the mercantile and middle classes of our 
country. 

There is no doubt that the gieat middle classes 
play a very important role in the industrial and com- 
mercial welfare of Britain. It is from this class that 
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the vasL majority of the heads, paitneis, managers, 
and responsible employes of our great trading houses 
and companies aie mounted Old firms disappear and 
new and enterpi ising firms employing modem methods 
of pi oduct ion and distribution take their pl<icc This 
is \ery noticeable We have only to take a list of 
the principal firms of an mclustiial centie and inquire 
into the lustoiy of each firm to find that, in the majority 
of instances, they aie firms of the first generation, 
sometimes of the second, but raiely of the thud It 
will generally be found that the founder of the busi- 
ness sprang fiom the middle classes of the country, 
often that he had filled all positions up to the employer 
grade, and lastlj', that his success was due entnely 
to (a) his practical knowledge of the technique of 
his calling, and (b) lus ability to gouun and super- 
vise his employes - both acquired unsystematically as 
the result of yeats of e\peuenec 

This seems to point to the tact that the members 
of old firms cither make oi lose their fortune and 
letirc trom the field, gning place to others possessed 
of brains and energy only, who have eveiy incentive, 
such as prospect ot toitune, and ol honourable public 
positions, &c , to spur them on 

At this point it may be well foi us to lead up to 
the subject ot a Commercial course m Technical Col- 
leges and similar institutions, by bnefiy reviewing the 
changes which have, from time to time, been introduced 
into our educational organisation, in order to meet 
the needs of students, other th m those requiring a 
classical training 

Some thirty years ago, the cuiiieulum ot eveiy 
Secondary school was almost entirely Classical and 
Literary , the number of scholars in attendance was 
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small, and the percentage sent on to the Universities 
much smaller than at present. 

Then in the industrial centres of the country there 
arose a demand for the provision of a modern and 
practical curriculum having an immediate bearing on 
the Science and Art which underlay the industries of 
the country, and which would meet the needs of youths 
coming from the manufacturing and mercantile classes, 
whose scholastic careers would terminate at 17 or 18 
or even earlier. Many Secondary Schools moved in 
the direction of meeting this demand, and the con- 
cession by the Government, through the Science and 
Art Department, of grants for Science and Art Subjects 
and, later on, for Organised Courses in Science and Art, 
rendered fairly adequate provision possible. 

This provision of a Science or Modern Side, in 
addition to the Classical, added greatly to the popu- 
larity of these schools, and the numbers in attendance 
increased rapidly — in industrial centres there are now 
three times as many boys on the modern side of 
the Secondary schools as on the classical side. As 
examples of this we have only to turn to the 
modern sides of our Grammar Schools, and to the 
Lower Day Departments of Technical Schools and 
Polytechnics ; and, in addition, the Higher Grade 
Schools are also indicatory of this trend 

The Higher Day Departments of our Technical 
Colleges, Polytechnics, and similar institutions take 
the youths of from 15 to 16 and give them training 
for the Engineering, Textile Industries and other 
trades. 

The particular needs of the classical and industrial 
student having thus been fairly adequately provided 
for, we are now faced with the popular demand that 
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the patticulai needs of the Commercial student shall 
also he met This often bungs in the question Can 
a Commeicial Coin sc be educational 

Theic need be little hesitation, we think, m saying 
that a propeily conducted Commeicial course n educa- 
tional, considering (a) its width, (b) that it is not 
unduly specialised, (c) that it replaces Latin and Gieek 
by modern languages, (cl) that mathematics play an 
important and essential role therein, (e) that it gives 
ample oppoitumties for training in English, (f) that 
it broadens and sharpens the mmd, and enables one 
to take an intelligent interest in current events out- 
side one’s own particular sphcic, (g) that an introduc- 
tion to scientific methods of an elemenlary character 
foims an essential p.ut ol such a com sc, (h) that it 
is not a mere acquisition ol knowledge loi jQ s. cl 

Alternative comscs in classics, science and com- 
merce, ate lenclered necessau', not so much by the 
quality as by the variety ot talent m oui midst, and 
by the choice of a youth’s caieer being genet ally 
determined by the patents’ means and walk in life 
Further, many commeicial men aie convinced that the 
learning of living languages is essential Again, the 
enoi moils demands ol modem mdustiy and comma cc 
and the nvalry of foieigu countues lendei the pio- 
vision of both scientific and commeicial couises an 
economic necessity. 

The general tiaimng required by the tnduUriaZ 
and by the commercial student coming from the middle 
classes is practically identical, and may be met by a cum- 
culum, which is, generally speaking, almost common 
up to the age of 15 , ot, to matk the stage by a school 
course already in existence, we should say, up to the 
end of the second yeai of the School ot Science or its 
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equivalent. At this stage, in the vast majority of 
instances the distinct bias in favour of industry or 
commerce must be given, and here, therefore, their 
ways must part, for it is necessary to make a distinction 
between the special training required by those pre- 
paring for industry, which is the growing, extracting 
and utilising of raw materials, and that required by 
those preparing for commerce, which is the buying 
and selling, importing and exporting of raw or manu- 
factured goods. 

At present provision is made whereby the science 
student may specialise in the direction of Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering, Chemical Industries, Textile 
Trades, &c. For the commercial student no such 
opportunity exists. 

In determining the curriculum of a commercial 
course for youths of from about 15 or 16 to 18 or 19, 
many considerations have to be taken into account. 

Firstly, there is the present early leaving age for 
business of 15-16, caused sometimes by the need for 
doing something towards earning a living, but more 
often, we think, by the fact that parents consider the 
more specialised science courses of little value to their 
sons when intended for business life Then there is the 
impossibility of specialised training in school for each 
trade (wool, iron, cotton, colonial, &c.), there being 
only scope before the age of 15 or 16 for a general 
grounding for commercial training — the specialised 
training must and should in the majority of cases 
come later on from 15 to 19 in the Day Course of a 
Commercial Department of out Technical Colleges and 
other suitable institutions, and here this provision 
is rendered necessary because the opportunities for 
acquiring specialised training rarely arise m business. 
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Further, and tins is a most important determina- 
tive factor, merchants, shippers, bankers, accountants, 
actuaries, Sec , generally prefer that youths should enter 
their employ befoi e completing their 18th, or at latest 
K)th, yeai, that then habits of thought may be formed 
amidst business sunoundmgs 

At present youths going into business le<ive school 
at 15 or i (5 Jt is possible, however, that the earlier 
provision of <1 good commeicial course, laying- the 
foundation foi and piocceding to somewhat advanced 
and specialised work, commencing at the age of about 
15 and extending over three or four years, might induce 
parents to keep their sons at school an additional two 
or three years at least, and would meet the needs of 
youths likely later on to fill positions below if not up to 
the employ 01 grade m the business woild 

The geneial < ommcmal and specialised commeiual 
couises slumld include a wide eumculuni, and having in 
mind the business man’s reejuu emenfs ahead) mentioned 
on page 12, we will now direct attention to questions 
connected with such a cumculiim and biiefl) deal with 
the courses \enaiim 
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FIVE ESSENTIALS FOR COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 

I — The r[a) For Euiopean and American 

“Modern Languages 5 -J Markets 

Course l (b) P or Eastern Markets 

Rlquired — Pictures depicting scenes from everyday life— farm, 
village, town, seaport life, &c , illustrated and othei papers and 
magazines , trade lepoits , maps as used m the schools of the foreign 
countiy, &c 

f(a) Methods of expoiting and import- 
mg goods, including freightage 
and modes of tiansport 

(b) Foreign tariffs, weights, measures, 

and monies, and the exchanges 

(c) Markets at home and abioad, and 

II — The trade customs 

“ Commerci A.I Practicl (d) The technicalities of commercial 
Course i documents 

(0 Aiithmctic and algebra applied 
to commeice 

(/) Accountancy, home and foicign 
accounts 

(?) Commercial coi respondence in 
English, ITench, and German 
<(/*) Oiganisation of Commerce 

Required —Lecture table, Students desk, fcusiimle or actual 
documents and apparatus 

r(a) Commercial and Industrial 
Geography 

III — The (/>) Commercial and Industrial 

“ S fUDY of M v [ fri \r s ” Ilistoiy 

Course (r) Knowledge of products and mdus- 

V tnes — tc Waienkunde ” 

Required — A Commeiual Museum, a lantern and screen, slides, 
and special maps 

IV —Tin 

“ Principles 01 * Commerce ’ f(a) Economics and Statistics 

Coursii \(b) Banking and Cuirenc} 

Ri-quirm) —Special equipment, see page 68 
V — Tiif 

‘ Commerciai Law ” / (a) Home 

Coursf l (b) International 



THE MODERN LANGUAGES COURSE 
IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 

WJROPKYN AND AM KRK \N MARKKTS 

Umlei (he system of teaching and examining m 
Modern Foieign L<iui,ni<u>os so largely m vogue in 
this count 1 y, it is quite possible tor the deal and 
dumb to gain distinctions at most examinations, 
attempts at conversation of however elementary a 
character being entnely at a discount, mote par- 
ticularly in public examinations Vet with the increase 
of international communication and trade comes the 
keenness of competition lot markets, m which the 
language question pi a) s a vei } piommeut pail , lot 
it is a lact that people ptelei to do business with those 
will) whom they cun eonveise without the aid of a 
go-between. Kxumples aie to be iouiul on all hands 

Who that Inis travelled abioid, 01 had dealings 
with foteign count lies, ha-* not had loiced upon his 
notice the lad th.it out countivmen are at a gto.it 
disadvantage in iegard to then command ot foreign 
languages <is computed with the ioietgnei Though 
happily the oidinaty Bnttsh agent and tourist, with 
his guide and guide books, who sees less and pa} s 
mote than anybody else, is becoming less common 
than formed} 

What delight, msti action, and broadening of views 
a Briton would get if he could converse with the men 
and women in whose count i} he happens to be, and so 
get at the inner life and thought of the people. And 
what an amount ol interest and eunositv, as to the 
sights and sounds around, has ollon to bo stifled 
simply for want of the ability to question the natives, 
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usually so courteously ready to give the longed-for 
explanation. Again, what can one learn of the real 
spirit of the literature of a nation unless one is able 
to study it m the original tongue ? 

This disability on the part of our countrymen is 
due to the faulty methods hitherto pursued in teach- 
ing modern languages. Our system of education, 
modelled almost exclusively on the old - fashioned 
methods of teaching Greek and Latin, has been “too 
bookish, 5 ’ that is to say, it has been too much taken 
up with the painful learning of the elaborate rules 
and exceptions of complicated grammars, too careful 
of what we will venture to call trifles . There has 
been little or no attempt to teach the pupil from the 
beginning to compose and speak, in however clumsy 
a manner, the language which he is learning. 

Such a method may have produced a limited 
number of scholars, able to read and appreciate 
foreign mediaeval literature, but it certainly will never 
produce a nation of practical linguists. 

The want, therefore, of correct oral or conversa- 
tional methods is the great deficiency in our manner 
of teaching languages. The ear often remains 
untaught even after the eye has grasped all there is 
to know of the grammar and construction of the 
language. There are many English people who can 
read a foreign book with almost the same enjoyment 
as an English one, but who when they attempt to 
converse in the language feel completely at a loss ,* 
and this arises from the fact that in their schooldays 
they were not taught by the ear ; and their ears have 
remained untrained ever since. Thus when visiting 
foreign countries these people may have the exasper- 
ating experience of being in a country whose language 
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and literature they know well, and yet whose life and 
people remain mote or less a sealed book to them. 

We are not going to tun a tilt against the old- 
fashioned system of education by means of the ancient 
languages', nor yet to compare the value or effects of 
the ancient as compared with modern languages in 
the forming of the youthful mind. Whether it be 
true or not, from the intellectual point of view, 
that no training* can or ever will be able to compete 
with the mental discipline of the languages and 
literature of ancient Greece and Rome, affects this 
practical question little ; the fact remains that in the 
ordinary run of cases, life is too short and the needs 
of business are too pressing, for our boys to enjoy a 
long and slowly matured course of education. Most 
of our youths have to commence their business life 
at a compai atively caily age, and the great problem 
is how to make their education as practically useful 
as possible, to fit them as well as we can for the 
work they will have to pet form, without altogether 
sacrificing* the ideal to the practical. 

From a commercial point of view, the enormous 
demands of modern trade and the rivalry of foreign 
countries render the effective acquirement, of living 
languages by young Englishmen a national necessity ; 
while from an educational point of view we feel that 
modern languages can be so taught as to give much, 
if not all, of the training and mental discipline usually 
regarded as characteristic of the classics, and these 
modern languages have the additional advantage of 
being extremely useful. Modern languages must 
therefore hold a place of conspicuous importance in 
every commercial course of study. We have often 
heard doubt expressed as to whether the Greeks and 
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the Romans arrived at such a high standard of 
intellectual development by reason of the study of 
their language ; they must each have taken to their 
own language as a child usually takes to its mother 
tongue. 

In each great commercial community the foreign 
languages which form the principal objects of study 
will naturally be determined by the markets open to 
its trade. But, speaking generally, it will be found that 
German and French are essential, and a knowledge of 
Spanish desirable, the latter in view chiefly of the 
South American markets. 

Taking it for granted that a knowledge of modern 
languages is useful, and in many cases necessary, the 
question arises how can a person learn efficiently two, 
three, or even more than three languages ? 

In the first place there must be a revolutionary 
change from the old methods of teaching languages. 
Modern languages have been and still are largely 
taught by the ear and the eye. They ought to be taught 
chiefly by the ear and by the tongue y and teaching 
should commence at the age of ten, at the latest. It 
is a mistake to begin the study of a language by the 
grammar alone , conversation, grammar, and com- 
position should go hand m hand. To make the first 
steps easy and attractive is a matter of prime necessity, 
and nobody can say that committing a number of gram- 
matical forms to memory is by any means either easy or 
attractive. The better plan is to teach easy, well-con- 
nected phrases and sentences (not separate words) by 
the ear, then by the eye, and to let essential grammar 
come in regularly, but in small doses at a time. Gram- 
mar, however, should not be delayed for the sake of 
picking up early a mere smattering of conversational 
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scraps. The more advanced grammar must come later, 
as it is useful to complete the knowledge, to explain 
difficulties, and to account lor iriegulaiities. We hold, 
therefore, that it is a good system to first secure a 
mere rough outline of the grammar of a language, 
then to begin to try and read it, and very soon to 
make up sentences, and even easy notes and general 
letters, perfecting the grammar later on. Further, 
throughout the teaching every endeavour should be 
made to excite a taste for the literature of the 
language, the teaching and explanations being given 
in the higher classes entirely in the foreign tongue. 

Such a method being adopted, we have not the 
slightest doubt that our countrymen could easily 
learn foreign languages quickly, and that the grow** 
ing generation of commercial men would be able to 
speak two and possibly thiee languages and thus 
soon feel at home with foreigners, and learn their 
modes of thinking and working. 

The study ot modern languages is too much 
trifled with in this country We know of business 
men who ttavel abtoad and rely on their customers’ 
knowledge of English. Quite recently a gentleman 
who only spoke English arrived at an out-of-the-way 
place on the Continent, where he found a customer 
with whom he had corresponded, but who, however, 
did not know English ; they both tried hard to 
understand each other but failed, and, as no inter- 
preter could be found, had to give up the idea of 
doing business 

It has frequently been stated that ninety-nine 
Englishmen out of a hundred know no language but 
their own. Contrast this with Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Germany, and France, where almost 
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every educated man knows two or three modern 
languages. 

Some years ago the London Chamber of Commerce 
sent to all the leading firms carrying on business 
within the City of London, a series of questions with 
respect to the employment of foreign travellers, clerks, 
and agents. According to the universal testimony the 
employment of foreigners was then very large. No 
fewer than 45 per cent, of the firms replying to the 
circular stated that they employed foreigners, while 
several of those who up to that time had contented 
themselves with a purely English staff admitted that 
in all probability the exigencies of their business would 
before long compel them to employ foreigners Colonel 
Hozier, C.B , Secretary of Lloyd’s, recently stated 
that Lloyd’s “were driven against their will to employ 
foreigners,” because young men in England did not 
pay sufficient attention to foreign languages. In this 
connection it is reported that a facetious German 
employed in a London House wrote to his friends at 
home — “You will be sorr}^ to hear that there are still 
some Englishmen employed in our office ” 

The remedy is in the hands of Englishmen. It is 
necessary, however, to bear m mind that a language 
must be learned thoroughly, a smattering being almost 
worse than useless in business — it might easily lead to 
serious litigation and loss. 

At the International Congress on Commercial Educa- 
tion, which met at Venice from the 4th to 8th May, 
1899, representative experts from all parts of the world 
considered the question “ On the best way of teaching 
Foreign Languages m Higher and Lower Day Schools 
of Commerce,” and arrived at the following con- 
clusion : — 
c 
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“ The teaching of foreign languages was recommended to 
commence with one language only at the age ol ten,* with 
six lessons per week foi two (or tluee) yeans, at which 
time the teaching of a second language may be commenced, 
with the same number of lessons a week, 1 educing the 
number of lessons of the one last staited to tour.” It was 
held that the teaching should commence with the learn- 
ing of woids and easy phrases, on a convex sat lonal basis, 
but that grammar teaching should follow soon, and be 
earned on simultaneously, as no person is likely to acquire a 
language without having thoioughly studied its giammar In 
the higher classes the teaching should be carried on excht- 
sively in the language taught , and not in the mother-tongue* 

“ It was also distinctly stated and lecogmsed that elementary 
classes for teaching languages should not have a laiger 
number of students than 24 or 25, and that when the 
numbei exceeded 30, the class should be divided and parallel 
classes formed so as to keep the scholars within the number 
that can be piopeily attended to and taught by one teacher.” 

As regards Evening Courses, experience gained 
during the past eight sessions in connection with the 
Commercial Education scheme of the West Riding 
County Council has shown 

(a) That, in the case of classes meeting once weekly only, 
modem language lessons, to be of much practical use, 
should be of at least one hour and a half, but pieferably 
of two hours’ duiation 

(^) That the pi ogress made m the language is much more than 
proportionately greater when classes meet twice weekly 
fox lessons of one hour and a quarter or one hour and a half* 

(c) That * ‘ modern language circles” in the form of lectures 

given by natives, followed by discussions, debates, and 
conveisation cnclos, should be superimposed upon the 
ordinary classes to keep together the students who have 
passed through the advanced classes, and Lam them to 
acquire an effective conversational knowledge of the 
language, so very important m business. These “ circles” 
might with advantage be introduced into day courses. 

(d) That the winter session should extend over at least 30 weeks 

* This might be started at the age of eight or nine, as> is the case m a large 
number of Continental schools, 
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EASTERN MARKETS 

In speaking of modern languages and foreign trade, 
our attention is apt to be directed exclusively to 
European countries and colonies. Yet we ought not 
to need reminding of the enormous share which this 
country has in the trade of the East. And here the 
question suggests itself, whether, for the maintenance 
and development of this enormous trade, linguistic 
skill in the languages of Eastern peoples would be of 
value to our mercantile world ? 

It is only necessary to turn to the Schools of 
Oriental Languages existing in Vienna, Paris, and 
Berlin to get a conclusive answer. The actual work 
of these schools extends to theoretical lectures and 
practical exercise in the six principal groups of living 
languages of the East — viz., Turkish, Arabic, Persian, 
Japanese, Chinese, and “Indian”; the lectures are 
given by German professors who have been Govern- 
ment officials or commercial men in the foreign lands, 
and native lecturers supplement their instruction. And 
together with linguistic teaching, practical instruction is 
given concerning the countries to which each language 
belongs, including their religions, manners and customs, 
geography, statistics, and modern history. 

The objects of the teaching are (a) a knowledge of 
the grammar and that part of the vocabulary which is 
most generally in use in daily intercourse by word and 
writing ; (b) practice in the oral and written use of 
the language ; (c) a knowledge of the most commonly 
occurring forms and documents, public, private, or 
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commercial ; and (d) practical information regarding 
the land and people. 

Great importance was attached to the scheme m 
Germany when it was set on loot, and great interest 
has been taken in its development, for to the German 
mind the undertaking is ol an eminently practical 
nature, the ends aimed at being cleaily of two kinds, 
(a) political, and (b) commercial 

To emphasise this, we select the following striking 
extract from the inaugural address of the Director of 
the School of Oriental Languages at Berlin : — 

«« The school which we inaugurate to-day is not a school of pure 
science. It is applied science that is cultivated heie If 
the destination of the School in the organisation of our 
Umveisity is not absolutely new, yet it is an entire 
novelty both in the extent and the tendency of the 
curriculum Fiom the westernmost limit of the Aiabic 
language, wheie it touches the Atlantic, to the island- 
kingdom ol the Mikado, neatly all the gteal living 
tongues of Noi thorn and Eastern Atnca, of Eastern, 
Southern, and Western Asia, aie here represented 
Arabic m its two dialects spoken m Egypt and Syria , 
Snahoh, the goneial medium ol communication in East 
Africa, which stretches fiom the Indian Ocean to the 
Central African Like district, and there touches the 
Arabic, pressing downwaid fiom the Neath ; Trnkish, 
which, over the entne district of the Tmkish race, is of 
the gieatest impoitance as the speech of the Ottoman 
administration and olficials , Hindustani or Urdu, which, 
by the side of numerous piovmcial dialects, is, as a kind 
of “ Ihgh- Indian,” spoken and almost univoi sally under- 
stood m the greatest part of Noith and Central China ; 
Chinese, in the two dialects which have their respective 
centies at Tekm m the furthest noith, and at Canton m 
the Tropical South ; and last, not least, Japanese Long 
ago has the German maimer, spite of typhoons, been at 
home and actively engaged in the seas of further Asia , 
but Gciman learning has hitherto followed him m only 
exceptional cases 
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“ The instruction in all these tongues is destined for those who 
desire, not to master them — for who can leally say he is 
master of a language ? — but to be able to use them , at least 
so far as to satisfy the fist demands of actual practice , and 
to be able to work furthei at them with good result On 
the rigid adherence to this thoroughly practical destina- 
tion depends the future of our institutions To train the 
hand to wnte distinctly, the eye to read and decipher 
quickly, the tongue to pronounce correctly, the eai to 
catch and understand rapidly, to teach the commonest 
foims and words m daily use, to practice oral and 
written expression of thought ; such is the object to be 
aimed at by the instruction m this School. 

“ But the linguistic instruction will by no means be isolated 
The teachers will complete and supplement it by what 
they are able, from their own personal experience of lands 
and people, to communicate to their scholars Knowledge 
and actual life will share the same home. Linguistic 
and realistic instruction, mutually interpenetrating one 
another, shall piepare for all the piactical needs of life 
which Germans will have to meet m Eastern lands 
“ It will, in its modest way, contribute to the foundation of a 
new era, m which Gennans, on many paths unknown to 
their forefathers, will strive to puisue and to advance the 
thousand-fold interests of our nations m German fashion, 
with German skill and patience ” 

From the beginning, the applications for entrance to 
the new school exceeded what had been anticipated, 
and it was early noticed that the majority of the 
applicants were not aspirants to the diplomatic and 
consular services, but young mercantile clerks. The 
result is that in addition to the already keenly felt 
invasion of German skilled clerks into our various 
trades, we are now undergoing a still more deliberate 
and well-prepared invasion of our Indian, Chinese, 
Persian, Egyptian, and Levant markets, by specially 
trained and equipped Germans. 

During the first five years of the life of the “ Semi- 
nar fur Orientalische Sprachen ” at the Koniglichen 
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Friedrich Wilhelms-Universitat at Berlin — from x8th 


October, 1887, to October, 1892 — the number of 


students who passed through its courses of language 
instillation was 853, apportioned to the vatious lan- 
guages, as follows : — 


Chinese 

Japanese 

Hindustani 

Aiabic 

Pei sian 

Turkish 

Suaheli 


202 

127 

3i 

222 

27 

135 

109 


Total 853 

And according to particulars included in returns 
asked for by the German Government in 1892, some of 
the students trained during the above-named period 
were distributed throughout the East, as follows :-~- 


In China .... 10 

In Japan . . 2 

In Arabian Count nos 8 

In Turkish ,, 5 

In India , , 1 

In East Indies 1 

In East Africa 12 

In West Africa . . 2 


Total 41 

We cannot learn that returns have been published 
since 1892, but the thought which suggests itself is— 
how many such men are to-day endeavouring to 
advance German commerce in Eastern lands ? 


The German Government did not rest satisfied with 
these results but continued the School, and has 
developed the curriculum until we find that for the 
present winter term, running from 15th October, 1900, 
to 15th March, 1901, the School has a staff of 33 pro- 
fessors and a series of systematic courses for which 
447 students are enrolled, as follows 
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For Chinese, 33 ; Japanese, 7 , Guzerati, 4 ; Hindustani, 4 , 
Arabic, 24 , Persian, 9 ; Turkish, 21 , Suaheli, 20 ; 
Herero, 2 ; Haussa, 3 , Russian, 32 , Modem Greek, 11 , 
Spanish, 23 , tl Realien,” 63 — the lectures m the latter 
(Reahen) course are sub-divided, as follows (a) The 
development of intelligent observation when travelling, 
8 students , (b) Tropical -h>giene, 24 students , (c) Tropical 
Nut-plants and their uses, 8 , (d) Geography, &c , of 
German East Africa, 21 , ditto, of the German colonies 
of West Africa, 2 students Total for systematic courses, 
256 students 

In addition to the systematic courses, however, day 
and evening - classes are arranged, and 191 students are 
in attendance at such classes. Foreigners are allowed 
to attend any course 

The Day Courses of the School of Oriental 
Languages, Paris, extend over three years, and it 
is interesting to learn that during the present winter 
half-year, 1900-1901, these courses are attended by 
300 students. But, as at Berlin, 120 other students 
are attending courses of a less systematic character, 
arranged to meet the needs of the commercial com- 
munity. 

Foreigners are readily admitted to the less system- 
atic, and to the lecture courses ; but only those who 
are prepared to undertake to follow the course 
throughout may become regular students of the 
three-year course. There are 20 foreigners at the Paris 
school 

The number of students at the School of Oriental 
Languages, Vienna, is 141, as follows -Arabic, 46 ; 
Persian, 27 ; Turkish, 22 , Serbo-Croate, 22 ; Modern 
Greek, 24. 

In addition to the Schools of Oriental Languages 
in Berlin, Pans, and Vienna, classes for the teaching 
of Eastern languages are held at numerous centres 
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on the Continent , for instance, the small kingdom of 
Saxony does more foi the advancement of the teaching 
oi Oriental languages than the whole ot the United 
Kingdom. 

Thinking it may he of mteicst, we append the 
programme of studies ot the Berlin School, and a 
reduced facsimile oi the poster issued b} the Pans 
School — in the German programme we give the 
English equivalents of words the meaning ol which 
is not fairly obvious 

PROGRAMME OF THE LECTURES AND CLASSES 
The English etjiuvaltnt\ hare been gnu n what thought dt w; able 

Verzcichmss dcr Vorlesungen und Ubungen, 

w c It Ik mi 

Wintersemestei iqoo, 15 Octohei iqoi, it, Marz 
mi 

Seminar fur Onentalische Sprachen 

(Beilin C. Am Zeughnuse 1 ) 

KthilUu weidm 
ttigmn <tci Tn uipiioii i r , Oitulur 

Ik glim (Ils Urimulits it’ Ouulio 

Chinnneh — I 

1 Zwutor Cnisus t.udich 1 nisso* Mittwochs, 8—9 Uhi 

VomD , Hen Piof \iendl 

2 AnHingoi L -Cuisus t<u>luh aussu Somulxnds, 9- 10 Uhr 

Voim , Um Pio/ Anndi 

3 Select 1 U bungin', Diensi u>s Iueilags, 10 —n Ulir 

Vonn , Hen Pi of Aicndt 

4 Ubei den Hmtlel* ('hints Mittwochs, 8 -9 Uhr, Sunn 1- 

bends, 9 -10 Uhi Voim , lien Piof Aicndt 

5 Pialtisohe Ubungen ' taghc h uussi 1 Soniubends, 5—8 Uhr 

Abends, («j 6\ Uhi Im den /wuttn Cmsus, 6^ -8 Uhr 

fur chn AnCmgci C'ursus), tfm Ilsueh Shell 

6 S< hiububun^en 7 Mont u>s, Domuist'ujs, 4 — 5 Uhr 

^ N'uhm H , lien Ilsueh Shcn 

1, duly, 2, except, j, nn 4, l)c.{iii)nc.r , i« ului, t amsi, 6, i ouiiikiu , 
trade , 7, waling cnuum , 8, p m 
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fapamsch — 

I. Anfanger-Cursus taglich 1 ausser 2 Mittwochs, 9 — xo Uhr 
Vorm 3 , Herr Prof Dr Lange 

2 Zweiter Cursus taglich ausser Sonnabends, 8 — 9 Uhr 

Vorm , Herr Prof Dr Lange 

3 Selecta m noch zu bestimmenden Stunden, Herr Prof 

Dr Lange 

4 Neueste 0 Geschichte 0 von Japan (Fortsetzung) Mittwochs, 

9 — 10 Uhr, Sonnabends, S — 9 Uhr Vorm , Herr Prof 
Dr Lange 

5 Praktische Ubungen 1 taglich ausser Sonnabends, 5 — 8 Uhr 

Abends 10 (5 — 6J Uhr fur den zweiten Cursus, 6| — 8 Uhr 
for den Anf anger- Cui sus) 

6 Schreibubungen Dienstags, Freitags, 4 — 5 Uhr Nachm 
Hindustani — Nach Bedarf in spater zu bestimmenden Stunden, Herr 

Vacha 

Guzerati — Nach Bedarf m spater zu bestimmenden Stunden, Herr 
Vacha 

Neaarabisth mit besondeier 11 Berucksichtigung 1 2 des Dialekts von 
Synen 

1 Zweiter Cursus taglich 8 — 9 Uhr Vorm , Herr Prof Dr 

Haitmann 

2 Anfanger-Cursus taglich ausser Mittwochs, 9 — 10 Uhr 

Vorm , Herr Prof Dr Haitmann 

3 Ubungen der Selecta im Erklaien und Abfassen von 

offentlichen und privaten Urkunden in Neuarabischer 
Sprache Mittwochs, 10 — 11 Uhr Vorm , Herr Prof Dr 
Hartmann 

4 Geographic und neuere Geschichte Syriens Mittwochs, 

9 — 10 Uhr Vorm , Heir Prof Dr. Hartmann 

5 Piaktische Ubungen taglich ausser Sonnabends, 5 — 7 Uhr 

Abends (5 — 6 Uhr fur den zweiten Cursus, 6 — 7 Uhr fui 
den Anfanger-Cursus), Herr Amin Ma'arbes 
Heuarbisck mit besonderer 11 Beiucksichtigung 12 des Dialekts von 
Aegypten 

I. Zweiter Cursus Dienstags, Mittwochs, Donnerstags, Sonna- 
bends, 9 — 10 Uhr Vorm , Herr Dr Brockelmann 

2 Anfanger-Cursus Dienstags, Mittwochs, Donnerstags 

Freitags, 8 — 9 Uhr Vorm , Herr Dr Brockelmann 

3 Neuere Geschichte Aegyptens Sonnabends, n — 12 Uhr 

Vorm , Herr Dr Brockelmann 

1, daily, 2, except, 3, am , 5, practice, exercise, 9, current history , 10, evening, 
11, special , 12, regard to 
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4, Praktische Ubungen taglich ausser Sonnabcnds, 5 — 8 Uhr 

Abends (5 61 Uln filr den Anfanger-Cursus, 6^—8 Uhr 
fur den Sweden Cuisus), I leir Abdeirahman Zaghlul 

5, Sclueibiibungen Montags, Freitags, 4—5 Uhr Naehm , 

lieu Abdmahman Zaghlul. 

Ncnivabnth nut hesondeioi 1 1 Beiucksichtigung 1 a des Dialckts von 
Marokko 

l Zweiter Cuisus* Mittwochs unci Donneistags, 9 10 Uhr 

Voim , Montags und Sonnabcnds, 8— -9 Uln Vonn , Ilerr 
Dr Brockelnunn 

2. Anfanger-Cursus * Dienstags, Mittwochs, Donnerstags, 
Freitags, 8 — 9 Uhr Voim , Heir Dr Biockclmann 

3 Brauch und Sitte der Muhamedaner Mittwoch, n — 12 Uhr 

Voim , Herr Dr Biockelmann 

4 Piaktische Ubungen taglich aussei Sonnabcnds, 5 — 8, Uhr 

Abends (5— 6J Uhi fur den Anfanger-Cuisus, 6^ — 8, Uhr 
fur den zweiten Cuisus), Heir Sid Gilani Schirkawi. 

5, Schieibubungen Montags, Fieitags, 4 — 5 Uhr Nachm , 
Hen Sid Gilani Schukawi 

Nfuarahmh —KinfUhntng in die heutige Arabische Sohriftsprache 
(Fortset/ung) . In /u veiomluienden Stuuden, Herr Dt Lippert 
Pt'f $i$( h* - 

1, An fangei -Cuisus : Montags, Dienstags, Donnerstags, 

Fun tags, 5 6 UI11 Abends, Hen Vaeha. 

2. Zweitei Cursus Montags, Dienstags, Donnerstags, 

Freitags, 6—7 Uhr Abends, Hen Vac ha. 

3, Gescluchtc und Geogiaphie Pcisiens, Mittwochs, 5—6 Uhr 

Abends, Sonnabcnds, 10 n Uhr Vorm , Herr Vacha, 

4. Praktische IJbungui Montags, Dienstiigs, Donnerstags, 

Freitags, 9 - 10 Uhi Vorm., Heir 1 lassan Djelal-ed-dm. 

5 Schreibilbungen * Mittwochs, 9 10 Uhr Vorm , Herr 

I lassan Djclal-ed dm* 

Tiirkiwh*— 

t. Anfanger-Cuisus: taglich 1 ausser 3 Dienstags und Mittwochs, 

8 — 9 Uhr Voim., Ilerr Prof Dr. Foy. 

2. Zweiter Cursus taglich aussei Freitags und Sonnabcnds, 

9 — 10 Uhr Vorm , Herr Prof. Dr Foy. 

3 Ausgewahlte Kapitel aus dei Geschiehte der Turkei : Mitt- 
wochs, 8—9 Uhr Vormittags, Sonnabcnds, 9—10 Uhr 
Vormittags, Herr Prof. Dr. Foy 

x, d.uly, a, except, jcx, spcu.il , xa, legaul to 
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4 Abfassen und Interpretation von Urknnden . Dienstags, 

Freitags, io — II Uhr Vorm , Herr Prof Dr Foy. 

5 Praktische Ubnngen * taglich ansser Sonnabends, 5 — S Uhr 

Abends (5 — Uhr fur den Anfanger-Cursus, 6| — 8 Uhr 
fur den zweiten Cursus), Herr Hassan Djelal-ed-dm 

6 Schreibubungen Dienstags, 4 — 5 Uhr Nachm,, Plerr Hassan 

Djelal-ed-dm 

Suaheh — 

1. Anfanger-Cursus, taglich 8 — 9 Uhr Vorm , Herr Dr Velten 

2 Zweiter Cursus taglich ausser Mittwochs und Sonnabends, 

9 — 10 Uhr Vorm , Uhi Herr Dr Velten 

3 Geschichte und Verwaltung Ostafrikas Mittwochs, 9 — 10 

Uhr Vorm , Herr Dr Velten 

4 Emfuhiung 13 in das Studium des Kmyamwezi, Kihehe und 

Kikami nebst praktischer Anleitung zur Aufnahme von 
Bantusprachen Sonnabends, 9 — 10 Uhr Vorm , Herr 
Dr Velten 

5 Praktische Ubungen taglich ausser Sonnabends, 5 — 8 Uhr 

Abends (5 — 6 J Uhr fur den Anfanger-Cursus, 6| — 8 Uhr 
fur den zweiten Cursus), Herr Mtoro bin Mwenyi Bakari 

6 Schreibubungen Montags, Donnerstags, 4 — 5 Uhr Nachm , 

Herr Mtoro bin Mwenyi Bakari 

No o 0 — Emfuhrung 13 in das Studium des Herero Dienstags, Freitags, 
10 — 11 Uhr Vorm , Herr Dr Velten 

Naussa . — 

1 Anfanger-Cuisus taglich ausser Mittwochs und Sonnabends, 

9 — 10 Uhr Voim , Herr Di Lippert 

2 Enthnographie und Geschichte 14 des westlichen Sudan* 

Mittwochs und Sonnabends, 9 — 10 Uhr Vorm , Herr 
Dr Lippert 

3 Praktische Ubungen taglich ausser Sonnabends, 5 — 6 Uhr 

Abends, Herr Muhammed Beschn 

4 Schreibubungen Dienstags, Freitags, 4 — 5 Uhr Nachm , 

Heir Muhammed Beschir 

Dualla — Emfuhrung 1 8 in das Studium des Dualla Dienstags und 
Freitags, 10 — 11 Uhr Vorm , Plerr Dr Lippert. 

Ephe — Emfuhrung in das Studium des Ephe Montags und Donner- 
stags, 10 — 1 1 Uhr Vorm , Herr Dr Lippert 


13, introduction, 14, history 
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Russisch — 

1 Anfangei -Cursus Montags, Dienstags, Donnei stags, Ki tilings, 

9 — io Uhr Vorm., Heir W Eliaschewitsch 

2 Zweiter Cuisus Montags, Dienstags, Donnerstags, 8 — 9 

Uhr Voim , Herr W Eliaschewitsch 

3 Grundzuge der Verwaltung und dei wirthschaftlichen Ver 

haltnisse Russlands Mittwochs, Eieitags, 8—9 Uhi Voim , 
Herr W Eliaschewitsch 

Ausserdem 15 werden pnvatim und unentgelthch 16 
Russische Unteinchtscuise 1 7 fur junge Kauf- 
leute 18 und Bankbeamte 10 in den Abendstun- 
den 20 halten 

1 Anfanger-Cursus Montags, Donnei stags, 8 — 9 Uhr, Herr 
W. Eliaschewitsch 

2. Zweiter Cursus Dienstags, Freitags, 8 — 9 Uhi, Herr W 
Eliaschewitsch 

3 Anfanger-Cursus Dienstags, Fieitigs, 8 -9 Uhi, IIui A 
Palme 


Nmgnei hi u h — 

1 Anfangcr-Cuisus taghcli aussci Sunn ihends, c; f> Uhr 

Abends, Ilea Pi of Mitsoukis 

2 Zweit ci Cuisus Dicnst.igs, Donneist igs, j 5 UI11 Nulmi , 

Sonnabends, it — 12 UI11 \onn, lien Pinj Miisol ikis 

3 Geschichte und Geogiapluc Neugnet ln.nl intis Soun iU mis, 

I — 2 Uhr Nachm , Ilur Prof Mitsol ikis 

4 Praktische Ubungen Montags, Mutwoths, I leitags, 4 5 

Nachm , Heir Pi of Mitsotakis 

Spanisch — 

1 Anfangcr-Cuisus Montags, Donnei stags, 4- 5 Uhi Natlim , 

lien Pedio de Mugica 

2 Lekturc Spamschei Sclniiistclki Dienstags, l'u 11 lgs, 4 5 

Uhi Nachm , lieu Pedio de Mugiti 

Ausserdem 1 werden privilim und uncntgeUlu h 1 " 
Spamsche Unteiiiclitscuist 1 7 fur junge Kaul- 
leute 1K und BankbeamU 1 * in den Alundst un- 
den 20 halten 

1 Anfanger-Cursus Dienstigs, Ineitags, 8 9 Uhr, fhn 

Pedro de Mugica 

2 Anfanger Cursus Montags, Donnerstags, 8 9 I'hr, I bn 

Consul de Palauos 


IS, m addition , 16, fiee gratis , 17, courses, 18, commercial employ cs , 19, b mkim; 
employes, 20, evening houo 
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Themis und Pi axis der geography sch astrononnscken Ortsbeshm- 
mungen 2 1 

Dienstags, Mittwochs, Freitags, 12 — I Uhr Nachm , 
Herr Prof Dr Gussfeldt 

Herr Assistent M Schnauder wird auf dem Gebiet 2 3 des 
Konigl Geodatischen Instituts bei Potsdam die 
piaktischen Ubungeu leiten, soweit die Witterungs” 
verhaltnisse des Winters dies gestatten ; sonst lm 
Auditorium XXIII des Seminars 

Uber Tropen- Hygiene , verbunden 23 nut Demonstrationen und prak- 
tischen Ubungen Mittwochs, Freitags, 4—5 Uhr Nachm , Herr 
Oberstabsarzt Prof Dr. Kohlstock 

Uber die imchtigsten - 4 tropischen Nutzpflanzen - 6 und deren Verwm- 
dung 20 , nut Demonstrationen Donnerstags, 10 — 12 Uhr Vorra , 
Heri Pi of Dr Warburg 

Ausserdem 16 wird auf die am hiesigen 27 Konighchen 
Botanischen Garten und Museum emgenchtete 
Botanische Centralstelle fur die Kolomen aufmerksam 
gemacht 

Lcindeikunde von Dents < h- Ostafnka Montags und Donnerstags, 10 — 
11 Uhi Voim , Heir Dr Velten 

Landeskunde dei Deutuhen Westafnkamschen Kolomen (Deutsch- 
Sudwest-Afnka, Kamerun und Togo) Dienstags, Donnerstags, 
4 — 5 Uhr Nachm , Hen Dr Lippert 

Uber die pohtnche AuftJmhmg und w 1 1 thst kafth cite Erschhessung 
Afnka , i Montags, Donnerstags, 12 — 1 Uhr Nachm , Herr Prof. 
Dr Adler 

Ausserdem 15 wird pnvatim und unentgeltlich 16 Vorlesun- 
gen 28 „ 2 9 Uber Geld-, Bank- und auswartige 
Handelspolitik “ 2 9 fur junge Kaufleute 18 und Bank- 
beamte 19 m den Abendstunden 30 halten . Dienstags 
und Freitags, S — 9 Uhr, Hen Prof. Dr. Adler. 


15, in addition , 16, free gratis. , 18, commercial employes, 19, banking employes, 
20, evening hours , 21, location of places , 22, request , 23, combined , 24, important , 
25, nut plants , 26, use , 27, of this town — Berlin , 28, lectures , 29, foreign currency, 
banking, and commercial policy. 



THE “COMMERCIAL PRACTICE" COURSE 


On page 27 we gave a summary of the matters 
taught during the u Commercial Practice ” Course, and 
we now deal briefly with the methods adopted in the 
Technical Schools of the West Riding of Yorkshire* 
and in the foreign Schools of Commerce in giving the 
course 

When commencing to give a distinct bias to the 
education of a youth intended for business, the first aim 
should be to give him a broad view of the machinery 
of business This natuially brings us to the commer- 
cial practice course summarised at page 27. This 
course is practical as well as theoretical, the correct 
methods of conducting the transactions of a large 
commercial house being taught and simulated, and 
the operations of a counting-house practised 

The student is first introduced to the operations of 
a Home Trade house, such as incoming and outgoing 
correspondence, the preparation of price lists, the 
routine of purchasing and selling goods with the 
accompanying* documents and correspondence, invoic- 
ing and forwarding goods by carrier, canal, or rail- 
way, with comparative rates , the methods of remitting 
money, the mediums of exchange, such as money, 
post office orders, cheques, bills of exchange, &c» ; 
the opening of and paying into a bank account, and 
elementary banking generally ; reading the money and 
other market reports , together with the more advanced 
commercial matters relative to the Home Trade, such 
as the constitution of mercantile firms and companies, 

* See “ Modern Business Methods — The Home Tn.de ” is 6d , and <( Modern 
Business Methods— The lmpoit and Kxpoit Trades ” 3s 6d by Messrs Hooper and 
Graham , also ** Facsimile Business Forms and Documents— The Home Trade ” 6d. 
(Macmillan & Co ) 
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insurance, recovery of debts, Sic., actual or facsimile 
documents being- used throughout. 

As regards our Foreign Trade, the student is 
taught to make the necessary calculations to enable him 
to price his goods laid down at the consumer’s place 
of business (m foreign weights, measures, and money), 
and on receipt of orders, how to deal with them, Le., 
how to procure the goods, how to forward, ship, insure, 
and invoice them, how to calculate foreign Customs 
tariffs and to make arrangements regarding foreign 
exchanges, and all necessary subsidiary operations — in 
short, the whole of the operations connected with the 
exportation and importation of goods and the matters 
incidental thereto, the foreign equivalents of commercial 
transactions, terms, and documents being concurrently 
given. Further, he is taught to construct and use 
telegraph codes and to despatch messages in plain 
language, code, and cipher. As regards shipping and 
freights he is taught something of freight reports, of 
chartering ships, the meaning and uses of a Bill of 
Lading, of a Charter Party, and the other documents 
connected with shipping, and also the comparative cost 
and advantages of alternative trade routes, both as 
regards transit and transport. 

The correspondence connected with the home and 
foreign transactions in the Commercial Practice course 
is conducted by the student himself, and that, too, in 
English, French, German, or Spanish. 

In order that correct records of these home and 
foreign transactions may be kept, the student is taught 
the main principles of Double Entry Book-keeping — these 
are the same in every business, and it is only in their 
application that any variation occurs. The instruction 
includes the keeping of Sold, Bought, and Private 
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Ledgers, the dissection or summarising of the Subsidiary 
Books, the pieparation of Balance Sheets and Profit and 
Loss Accounts, and, finally, Company, Departmental, 
Manufactuimg, and Cost accounts , and the creation of 
Reserve Funds and Sinking Funds, Depreciation, See , 
are dealt with 

The Mathematics accompanying the whole of the 
foregoing transactions are also thoroughly taught, the 
shortest methods of calculation and approximation 
being adopted concuirently with the more rational 
methods The metric S)Stem is of course insisted 
upon, because of its great importance in foreign 
trade 

We have now given a brief outline of the Com- 
meicial Practice Course, which not only explains the 
relationship existing between the opciations themselves, 
the documents used, and the lecoids kept u> the books 
of account, thus simplifying and facilitating the keep- 
ing ol home and foreign accounts, but also paves the 
way to the study of all otlici branches of commercial 
knowledge, and helps the student to uudeistaud the 
interdependence of the various sections ol the work and 
the intrinsic value of each , while at its conclusion a 
student is able to mipoit, expoit, ti unship, and bond 
goods, as well as to distubutc them in bulk in his own 
country 

For instance, in the West Riding, after the students 
have learned the correct methods of conducting the 
individual operations, they are made to apply this 
knowledge practically by carrying thiough from start 
to finish such transactions as, say, the importing of 
wool lrom Australia, the Cape, or South America, into 
Bradford, and later exporting the manufactured cloth 
franco, &c., back again or to other parts of the world, 




Blakt 
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distributing- the surplus within the United Kingdom ; 
and so with cotton, tea, coffee, sugar, and other 
commodities The procedure adopted by trained 
teachers during the last term of the session to test 
the knowledge of the students approaches somewhat 
to the methods described at page 49 et seq 

Such knowledge has in the past been dearly bought 
by British commercial men, and their position to-day is 
aptly described by the French proverb — Pour son argent 
on s'apprend . As a merchant remarked but a few days 
ago, “ I have made a fortune, it’s true, but I have lost 
more than another while doing so, and many of the 
costly mistakes I have made would, I am sure, have 
been avoided had I received a proper preparatory 
training I have had to buy my experience dearly.” 

Mr. P. E. J. Hemelryk, the Vice-President of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, Chairman of the 
Council of the Liverpool School of Commerce, and 
one of Liverpool’s largest merchants, in an address 
which he recently delivered before the 4 ‘Yorkshire 
Association for the Promotion of Commercial* Educa- 
tion,” dealt very ably and fully with the “Commer- 
cial Bureau ” course, and through his kindness we 
are permitted to reproduce the following extracts 
therefrom — though we do not necessarily endorse all 
of his remarks : — 

“ My idea is that a student should, alter having been duly prepared 
by an efficient course of secondary education, try to acquire m the various 
preliminary classes of the School of Commerce a facility of close reckon- 
ing, of rapid mental arithmetic, an intimate knowledge by frequent 
practice of the conveiting of the monies, weights, and measures of one 
country into those of another , a thorough grasp of percentages, 
discounts, &c , and he will then be able to follow with advantage the 
various opeiations of the Commercial Bureau, of which I intend to give 
you a picture 
D 
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“ In order to make it a perfect Bureau, I consider it essential — 

(1) That the class should be fanty large 

(2) That each student has a knowledge of two foreign languages, 

sufficient to enable him to write a fairly coriect business 
letlei m each lie must be mstiucted m the commeicul 
phraseology, the customs, and the wiy of looking at 
things of the people whose language he is learning 

(3) That the students are all able to make out an invoice, an 

account sale, a bill — whether on a bank or on a private 
firm — aie competent to fill up a Bill of Lading, an instruc- 
tion for marine 01 fne insurance, a discount note, a 
brokeiage or commission account, &c , &c 

(4) That the students are able to keep books by double entry, 

and to make up an account cunent (I attach some 
impoitance to shoithand for those who wall remain clerks, 
none to typewiitmg — it may be acquired m a week 
These subjects may, if neccssaiy, be learned in leisure 
time, and by way of icci cation ) 

(5) That they understand the method of converting English 

money into foiugn currencies, and be able to go, so to 
speak, horn one foieign money market lo anolhei, and 
compare the \alue o! money, such as it is undei stood, 
with the fluctuations of the money maiket at home, 

iC I confess I am taking a somewhat high standard of commercial 
knowledge, especially in tins latter point, but at any rite the student 
should be sufficiently familial with the conversion of one currency into 
another 

“ Assuming that these five conditions axe satisfied, then the actual 
teaching of the Buieau may be commenced , and m what I have to say 
of the woik of the Commeiual Bureau I may perhaps state that 
I steak pcutly fio/n expo ion e, and partly from what I have seen or 
heard of on the Continent 

u The master begins by diudmg his class into sections He tells 
A and B to considei themselves for the present as cotton exporters in 
the United States of America, C and D aie steamship owneis, E and F 
are importeis m Liverpool, G and II are bankeis m London Then he 
appoints the lemamdei of his class as exammeis or ciiUcs, and opens 
the work. 
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of whatever natuie it may be, and by refen mg to actual documents in 
his hands, easily obtainable from the various shippers, shipowners, 
importers, brokers, &c , he can take his students very neai to the 
speciality of each bianch of commeice. 

“They aie engaged, so to speak, m actual commerce , they are 
taught all the diudgeiy of an office, from tolding a let lei for the post and 
stamping it, to the highest branch ; while at the same lime receiving 
instruction in Modem Languages, Modern Geography and History, 
Political Economy, Commercial Law, and m Science bailing on the raw 
matenals, so that they gradually begin to leahse in an intelligent and 
independent way how everything that happens — politics, climatic 
changes, inventions, rise and fall of the money maiket, and fiscal laws 
— affect the price of the particulai article of produce m which they deal, 

“ If added to this the Bureau has the appeal ance of an office, if it 
is furnished, for example, with desks, files, copying press, pigeon holes 
for the letters, books, &c,, such as are actually used in mercantile 
concerns, it will have such an air of reality about it which cannot but 
be very beneficial to these young men whose ambition it is to make a 
place for themselves in the woild of commeice, 

“ Ol course, the cuniculum I have desenbed can be extended and 
varied ad infinitum » 

“ Given the knowledge of foreign languages, the student can be 
assigned the position of impoiter or exporter m Antwerp, llavie, or 
Hamburg ; be told to wnte m Ftench or German, to calculate what 
500 bales of cotton will cost delivered in St Peteisburg, in loubles per 
pud (Russian weight), to make up invoices in francs or marks, he can 
be made to bring into piactice in the Bureau the special instruction he 
has received in Commercial French, Get man, Spanish, Sic. 

“ What I have described m a veiy imperfect way is actually 
carried out in practice m a number of Commercial Schools on the 
Continent with the greatest success, 

“ In Belgium, they extend the system to such an extent, that, as I 
have been told, two schools act togethei, they buy from and sell to one 
another by correspondence . they have the daily quotations of the 
principal articles of trade, such as cotton, wool, sugar, coflee, palm oil, 
&c,, and the daily quotations of the exchanges of the world posted up in 
their respective class-rooms— eveiy thing is done as if they were really 
engaged m business, and anxious to have the best information available 
about any particulai trade 
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“ In the Commercial School at Neuch&tel, which has to my mmd 
a model Bureau*, all I have been describing is carried out At that 
school, pupils can even select what is the line of business they wish to 
be most proficient in, and if the subject is not actually represented by a 
special teacher, the Administrator goes so far as to specially appoint 
one who has the requisite knowledge. 

“ After hearing these brief sketches of the work of the Commercial 
Bureau m some Schools of Commerce, you will, I have no doubt, be 
ready to ask * Cm bono ? What is the good of all this ? If a youth is 
to be a broker, he need not trouble himself about rates of exchange, 
about accounts, and risks at sea If he is to be a clerk, he will have to 
learn one thing well, and do that same work all his life If he is to be 
a merchant, put him straightway into a merchant’s office, and if he is 
sharp, he will learn all connected with that particular line of business 
that it is necessary for him to know 9 

“ That, no doubt, is true, but it suggests a very restricted ambition, 
and a limited range of vision 

“Your plan will only give the student one particular picture of 
commercial work ; and should that particular variety of business 
dimmish m volume, be transplanted elsewhere, or leave the country 
altogether, what becomes of the limited education and training ? What 
is to fit a man to take up a new line of business altogether ? We 
advocates of a complete Commercial Education, on the other hand, wish 
to give the students a far wider outlook and capacity Besides the 
mere technical work of an office, we advocate the teaching of Modern 
Languages and Literature, Geography and History, Political Economy, 
Science bearing upon Commerce, &c. We try to show the student the 
why and wherefore of everything that influences the price of a com- 
mercial commodity, the causes of dear and cheap money, &c. 

(t Would the youth of 16 learn all that m an office ? Is he likely 
to study them at home ? Is it not a fact, and a natural one, that 
Englishmen m business who are m earnest seek to educate themselves 
m all those branches just enumerated by means of evening classes when 
once they are married, settled down, and brought to realise their 
position ? But by leaving a young fellow at a Commercial Day School 
till he is 1 8 or 19, he will have a far better chance of being trained so 
as to be able to turn his hand and his mmd to anything that strikes his 
fancy, and that m an intelligent fashion 

* Full particulars of the Bureau Course of the Neuchatel School of Commerce 
are given at page 100 et seg 
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“ When we advocate Commercial Schools for our young manhood, 
it is because we wish them to do better than theu fa thus, better than 
their nughbouis, better than other nations which aie 1 unning us haul 
m the race foi wealth, which aie competing with 11s on our own giound, 
or m our own Colonies, and driving us slowly but steadily out of our 
privileged hunting grounds It is because w r e don’t want the cleik 
necessarily to remain a cleik, and because w*c w ml the sons of our 
merchants and manufacture! s to enter their fathei’s business with a 
wider vision, with a moie complete mental outfit, and with greater 
power and facility of close reckoning so that they may not only be able 
to continue their father’s business but to impiove and extend it, to 
make it more fruitful, to take advantage of the latest linpiovcmenls and 
inventions of international communications and so pi event the business 
from passing over to our rrcals m othei countnes as a consequence of 
the superior knowledge which they bung to bear upon that particular 
branch of trade or commerce 

“What we aim at, and I speak fiom cxpenence, is to enable 
a young man, after having studied at a Commeici il School for two 01 
three years, and gone tlnough the bureau, to entei into any office, into 
any business, and be there as a soil of m.ud-of-all-woik, able to help m 
turn or replace any of the clerks at a moment’s notice, and after a 
couple of years, aided by his commercial training, to be leady to take 
up a position of ti ust and responsibility 

“I know of such men, who al the age of 22 or 23 years, weie 
found fit to be pliccd at the head of old business furns, and who wue 
able to conduct the business of those films with maikcd succ css , earning 
at that early age double and treble the money which the elder cletks in 
the firm, who had been there 15 and 20 years, and who had always 
been m the s ime gioove, were able to command 

“ And w'hen I come nearer home, when I confess to you the 
difficulty we men of business have to find suitable clciks who can 
correspond in and speak fluently one 01 two languages, who can take 
up close calculations of the various exchanges, who have a fur know- 
ledge of the commercial laws and customs of othei counliies, and to 
whom we would with pleasure give salaries of ;£ 150, £ 200 ’> £ 2 $o> or 
even more, to find such among Englishmen, whom we would naturally 
prefer, and are compelled to take Germans, Swiss, or Dutchmen who 
can do all these things, the necessity of Commercial Education is, I 
think, demonstrated beyond all shadow of a doubt 

“ I know full well, that we cannot be sure of making money, and 
that no amount of accomplishments will make us rich But with 
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knowledge and common sense comes power, and with power of 
estimating things at their true value comes the facility of making the 
best of our surroundings and moulding them to our advantage. 

“ Commercial Schools have been m existence on the Continent for 
many years / myself was at one of them forty-fim years ago I am 
grateful for having been there . yet when I consider what they were 
like, and what were their uncommercial surroundings, and compare 
them with what, for instance, we hope our Liverpool School of 
Commerce will develop into, their importance is dwarfed into insig- 
nificance by the vastness of the commercial life and the interests of this 
country Brussels, Leipzic, Lyons, Neuchatel, and Cologne are pigmies 
m the commercial world alongside of London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Leeds, and Bradford. The student here may see the 
produce of all countries, the manufactures of numberless workshops 
daily passing through the streets In the Continental cities which 
I have mentioned there is not this opportunity Here the student can 
be taken by his teacher and examine for himself great docks, immense 
warehouses, vast factories — and can better understand by this means 
the meaning of the operations which he is being taught m his Bureau 

“There should be a School of Commerce with its Bureau in 
every leading city of the United Kingdom 55 


THE TEACHING OF COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE COMMERCIAL 
PRACTICE COURSE* 

The students are trained to aim at excellence of 
methods for obtaining correct answers, quickness of 
reasoning and neatness in working receiving their due 
attention ; the various links of the chain of reasoning 
are placed in the centre of the page and mere mechanical 
work aside. A sufficient number of words, usual 
abbreviations being allowed, are always used to clearly 
point out the line of reasoning adopted, that the work 
may be intelligible. Reasons are required to be given 
briefly and to the point. A special manuscript book is 
kept for this subject. 


* See page 59 
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In any examination the clearness of the course of 
reasoning adopted and the legibility and neatness of the 
working, the whole of which should in every case be 
shown, should be taken into account, in addition to the 
correctness of the answers ; but reasons should be given 
briefly and mere mechanical work may be placed at one 
side of the paper. 

The very special character which should be given to 
the instruction m the Commercial Arithmetic which 
accompanies the operations connected with the Home, 
Import, and Export Trades is often lost sight of, and 
it is considered essential that teachers of this subject 
should give evidence of an adequate acquaintance with 
the varied operations of commerce, as well as with 
the processes of Arithmetic, before being allowed to 
conduct classes. 

THE TEACHING OF BOOK-KEEPING IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE COMMERCIAL PRACTICE COURSE* 

In Book-keeping, the reason for keeping each book, 
also the information to be derived from it, or from 
each set of columns contained therein, and the specific 
value to a trader of eveiy account, as, say, a “ Banking 
Account,” and the advantage of keeping Departmental 
Trading and Subsidiary Profit and Loss Accounts over 
General Accounts are made clear. 

Instruction and practice is given in the best methods 
of keeping the specified books, and in each stage the 
principles on which those methods arc based, and the 
relations of each book to the other books arc explained, 
so that the students may have an intelligent compre- 
hension of the reasons for each step taken. The 


* See page 59 
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difference between Single Entry and Double Entry and 
the detailed advantages of the latter over the former 
are clearly defined. 

The teacher does not read the text-book exposition of 
new matter to or with the students, but previously 
prepares notes on the matter to be dealt with and 
gives a short explanation of the same, and, as the expla- 
nation develops, carefully illustrates on the blackboard 
every point raised. Questioning and recapitulation 
receive adequate attention, and accompany and follow 
each lesson, so that the teacher may ascertain whether 
the new matter has been firmly impressed on the minds 
of his students. The heading of each lecture is always 
placed on the blackboard, that the students may grasp 
the object of the lecture, and on all occasions the 
blackboard is freely used. 

At the commencement of the session, students 
taking the elementary stage are kept at the Waste 
Book, Journal and Ledger (i.e., Exaimnation Book- 
keeping) ; during which time they journalise every 
transaction, post every entry in detail from the Journal 
to the Ledger, and evolve Trial Balances. After being 
kept at this work for not more than 15 lessons, the 
students are introduced to Practical Book-keeping , i.e., 
to the labour-saving methods adopted m actual busi- 
ness, and are taught to dissect or summarise the 
various entries made in the Sold and Bought Day 
Books, &c Students in the elementary stage are not 
as a rule required to work out the exercises beyond the 
Trial Balance ; this gives the students more time and 
opportunity to acquire a satisfactory knowledge of the 
practical working of the subsidiary books and the Ledger. 

Each class in this subject is taught collectively ; a 
portion of each lesson being devoted to the explana- 
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tion of principles, transactions, and terms, and a 
portion to the elucidation of difficulties met with in 
the home work ; the class is questioned as to the 
correct way of entering up each transaction, and the 
reasons for this. 

Genuine invoices, paying-in slips, cheques, bank 
books, receipts, counterfoils, statements, credit notes, 
delivery notes, promissory notes, bills of exchange, and 
other commercial forms and documents are obtained, 
and are submitted for the students’ inspection when 
explained. 

Each student has a text-book and is provided with 
a copy of special exercises ; and exercise books on the 
lines of the model set* approved by the Technical 
Instruction Committee of the County Council for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire are adopted for the work 
of Elementary and Intermediate Classes, and used 
from the first lesson. 

Care is taken that the worked exercises are, m the 
first place, correct in principle, and also arranged in an 
orderly and concise manner, distinctly legible and neat. 

Writing in the elliptical Civil Service Style is 
preferred ; ornamental writing is considered detrimental 
and is not permitted. 

Ruling in red ink is encouraged, and judicious 
prominence is given to headings, sub-headings, and 
important entries by bold writing, a ruled underline, or 
otherwise. 

Erasures are not permissible ; any necessary altera- 
tion is made by ruling out the incorrect entry. 

Omissions are rectified by placing cross-references 
where the mistake has arisen and where the rectifying 
entry is made. 

* May be obtained from C E Dodgson, Publisher, Kirkgate, Wakefield. 
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The whole time of each lesson is given to instruction. 
Collective correction of exercises, from the blackboard 
or otherwise, is avoided. 

Home work brought by the students is corrected in 
red ink by the teacher, in the intervals between the class 
meetings, and the more common mistakes pointed out 
to the class as a whole, together with the corrections. 
The teacher finds it therefore most convenient to work 
through the exercises"*" himself in the first place, and 
requires the students at the commencement to hand in 
their home exercises m draft, for correction, say on ruled 
foolscap sheets, and only to enter them into the ruled 
exercise books after having been examined and corrected 
by the teacher At the end of the course the student is 
thus provided with a correctly entered set of accounts 
for reference as needed 


THE TEXT-BOOK DIFFICULTY 
Hooper & Graham’s Series “Modern Manuals of Commerce” 

Note I — Material which for eight years has been m use in the 
West Riding Teachers' Training Courses in Book-keeping will shortly 
appear m text-book foun m three inexpensive parts, written by William 
Adgie, fun , F C A (of the firm of Beevers <Sr» Adgie, Leeds), who has 
throughout conducted these courses Part I is to be ready for September 
next 

Note 2 — Material used in the West Riding Teachers' Training 
Courses in Commercial Arithmetic by the lecturer , G H Douglas, M A ,, 
will also appear m text-book form m two inexpensive parts . Part I , 
and probably Part II , will be ready for September next 


The above will be published by Messrs Macmillan dr 3 Co. 



THE “STUDY OF MATERIALS” COURSE 

{a) Commercial, Indust ml, and Statistical 
The Gcogiaphj 

e< SlUDY OF Maitriats” (/;) Commeicul and Industrial Ihslorj 

CoURSt (c) Knowledge of Products and Industries 

— Waienkundc 

Required — Commercial Museum, lantern, slides, and special maps 

The courses of Economic Geography and History 
should lead up to and continue concurrently with a 
course dealing with the economic development of the 
leading British industries treated geographically and 
historically, viz.* — Coal, wool, woollen and worsted 
yams and pieces, iron and steel, leather, cotton, silk, 
linen, cereals, &c , and throughout this course the 
organisation of each industry should, as lar as may be 
possible, be studied, and a general idea acquired of the 
legislation affecting it 

In the Schools of Commerce of most Continental 
countries it is the usual practice to elevate the “Natural 
and Industrial History of Commercial Products ” into 
quite a special branch of study, designated in German 
by the name “ Warenkundc ” Not meiely the “ raw ” 
condition of the different products is considered, but 
also to some extent their processes of manufacture 
and actual manufactured productions To teach such 
a subject successfully special sets of slides and a 
museum become an absolute necessity 

The statistics of the products and industries are also 
considered, and here the lecturer employs the “Graphic” 
method of illustration, which is shown to its best m 
Mulhall’s “ Dictionary of Statistics ” A few sheets of 
cardboard and suitable colours enable him to construct 
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somewhat similar diagrams, of a striking character, 
drawn to scale, which impress themselves firmly in 
the pupil's eye and memory. 
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In dealing from a commercial point of view with 
the products and their connection with £< Industries,” 
the purely technical (or manufacturing) side of the 
industry is only introduced incidentally, the side of the 
industry which is specially emphasised being that which 
appeals to the merchant, 1 e , to the salesman and buyer 
of the law and finished materials of each section of 
an industry 

In the case of wool, foi instance, the finished 
product of one department may become in turn the raw 
material of the next, that is to say, (a) raw wool, which 
is a finished product of the sheep breeder and farmer, 
is sold a& raw material to the comber, (b) who cleanses 
and combs the wool, and then sells it as “ Tops ” to the 
spinner or hosiery manufacturer, (c) the spinner in 
turn sells his 3 «in 1 (his finished product) to the weaver 
(“manufacturer”), and lastly (d) the woven material 
goes to the dyer and finisher to be finally piepared for 
the market At the foiegoing various stages, namely, 
as raw wool, as combed wool (tops and noils), us yarn, 
and as cloth or stutfs, , the various materials aie 
sold and bought in the maikets Statistics as to the 
output, import and expoit, prices, foreign competition, 
tariffs, & c , and the customs of markets at each of 
these stages receive careful attention 

Taking coal and the coal industry the following 
heads are geneially dealt with, and attempts are made 
to give the approximate cost where necessary and 
possible, viz , (a) the foimation of the coal measures , 
(b) prospecting for and proving coal , (c) sinking the 
shafts , (d) the working of the mine , (e) the under- 
ground and surface management and routine , (t) the 
principal coalfields, the varieties and comparative 
quality of their coals, coalfields known but not yet 
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worked , (g) statistics as to output, and for what 
purpose used ; (h) statistics as to foreign output , (1) the 
coal market, export trade, methods of selling ; (j) pro- 
ducts obtained from coal 

Other industries are dealt with on somewhat similar 
lines, an endeavour being made (by means of slides, 
maps, note-books, reliable descriptive reading matter, 
and the museum samples and specimens), to qualify 
students to pursue the work unaided in any particular 
direction 

In order that students may see and examine the 
real objects spoken of, and that the teaching may be 
made practical, a well-chosen Commercial Museum 
with samples and patterns kept up to date, is pro- 
vided 

Such museums show in the clearest possible 
manner, by means of samples and specimens, ail 
kinds of products m their natural or raw state, and 
the various phases through which they pass from the 
raw to the manufactured state. Museums are attached 
to all Continental Schools of Commerce as an essential, 
and are looked upon as a means of education and of 
enlarging the ideas of the students. The samples 
and specimens are generally presented to the schools 
by merchants and manufacturers ; it is the exception 
for a school to have to purchase a set The lecturer 
largely utilises these specimens in giving his lesson. 
Let us suppose, for instance, that Cotton is the sub- 
ject of study. The different varieties of this textile 
are submitted to the students for examination , they 
are asked to notice the length, colour, strength, &c 
Then the lecturer shows the plant which produces it, 
the countries that cultivate it Afterwards he makes 
known the different trade classifications of the product, 
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its uses, the principal markets, adding* some statistical 
information to this. The students are also taught 
how to submit products and samples to chemical and 
mechanical tests, and how to observe them under the 
microscope to detect adulteration, &c. In this way, 
by means of “ Object Lessons ” on all kinds of 
merchandise, illustrated by actual specimens obtained 
from the Museum, the business man of the future is 
equipped to give an accurate description of any article 
and qualified to find out for himself the reason, if 
his own goods are being supplanted at home or abroad 
by goods of home or foreign manufacture. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 

Geography and History when being treated gener- 
ally, should be taken at separate times but should 
never be dissociated from one another. 

Geography as a commercial subject must be empha- 
sised “ Tell me the geography of a countiy and 
I will tell you its future ” is a very true saying. 
Geography, however, is useless as a mere memory 
of names, and as often taught it is uninteresting ; 
but when taught from an economic point of view it 
becomes a most interesting and valuable subject. 

The primary basis of the economic study of geo- 
graphy, as of any other branch of that science, must 
be the physical nature of the countries dealt with, as 
regards both their soil and their climate in their rela- 
tion to industrial production Thus different soils, the 
result of geological formations, are suited to different 
forms oi life ; for instance, no man who understood 
this would expect to obtain the best crops of wheat 
from the coal formations. 
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Therefore, m treating 1 of the economic geography 
of a country we must keep to the natural zones 
marked off by geology and climate. Treating of 
European Russia for instance, we should portion out 
that country into six regions, viz. : — The (1) “ Forest ” 
region of the Baltic and White Sea Coasts with its 
wealth exclusively in timber and furs, and the resul- 
tant trades ; (2) the agricultural and manufacturing 
“ Western ” region of Poland ; (3) the metal, hardware, 
and cotton district of the “Centre” around Moscow 
and Tula; (4) the vast “ Cereal” region of the south, 
the so-called “granary of Europe”; (5) the purely 
pastoral region of the “ Steppes ” between the Black 
and Caspian Seas, (6) and lastly the great “Metal” 
belt of the Ural mountains, with its iron and copper, 
its gold and platinum. 

Just the same remark applies to the kindred subject 
of commercial history ; for instance, “ Why were the 
English textile trades formerly established in London, 
Bristol, and Norwich, and why have they now mig'rated 
to Manchester, Bradford, and Leeds ? ” Geology and 
Physical Geography again come in to give the answer. 

Special Commercial Geography takes up such 
particular subjects as cartography, the manner of 
utilising voyages and travels, hygiene in hot countries, 
the metalliferous deposits of the globe, diagrammatic 
illustrations, &c. ; and at this stage each country is in 
foreign Schools of Commerce often dealt with under 
the following heads 4 — 

(1) Aspect, relief of surface 

(2) The subsoil, geology, mineral wealth 

(3) Climate 

(4) The reading of sea charts, and the economic value of the 

sui rounding sea, &c 

(5) Vegetation and animals 
E 
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(6) Population — lace, language, religions, manners and customs, 

social life, domestic life. 

(7) Agriculture, cattle-breeding 

(8) Mines, various industries 

(9) Commercial and maritime movements, oigamsation of credit, 

public works. 

(io) Ilistoiy and constitution of Government. 

(n) Future of the country, emigration, colonisation, and the 
conditions of success. 

In connection with this subject a Museum is neces- 
sary for practical teaching purposes, and the utmost 
use should be made of it and of the lantern and slides ; 
while as far as possible the most recent information 
issued by the Board of Trade should be utilised. 
The end in view is to excite a taste for geographical 
study, and to show its utility in actual economic 
circumstances. 

In addition to courses in Economic History which 
will doubtless deal firstly with International History, 
with the History of Commerce in Ancient Times, in 
the Middle Ages, and m Modern Times, tracing the 
evolution (a) of mankind from isolated communities 
to the great nations of modern times, (b) of the 
mediums of exchanges, (c) of the conditions of society 
from the state of feudalism to that of propnetorship 
or tenantship (paying rents, taxes, and rates), and 
(d) of the means of transport and transit, a few 
important and definite movements originating from 
trade considerations might be traced throughout, as 
also the growth of the Home and Foreign Trade of 
our own country, of our colonies, and the opening of 
new markets. Further, the evolution of the leading 
European countries to their present position among 
commercial nations might advantageously be traced 
concurrently with their economic geography. 
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The history of Industry and Commerce is, how- 
ever, so intimately bound up with geography that 
the two cannot well be separated. 

The student might be encouraged to take a close 
interest in the political events of the day, so far as 
these affect commercial interests ; and the latest 
consular reports* from all countries might be placed 
at his disposal, so that he himself, later on, may be 
in a position to make a report upon the commercial 
prospects of any town, district, or country in which 
he may happen to find himself. And the principal 
mines, factories, mills, &c., of the neighbourhood 
might be visited by the students, accompanied by 
one or more of the lecturers. In this way, the 
student would acquire an insight into the actual 
working of those industrial establishments which have 
done so much to give Britain that measure of pros- 
perity which she to-day enjoys. 


*The weekly periodical “Sell’s Commercial Intelligence,” with its admirable 
maps and commercial articles, should be in the hands of every commercial student 
ana teacher, and its maps on the walls of e\er> school 



THE “PRINCIPLES OF COMMERCE 
COURSE 


Requited — Specialty equipped room (Bureau), special 
desks , Woikmg Library of Statistical and Economic reference 
books , specimens of money, ciedit documents , models ol 
Clearing House, Bank of England, <$_c , wall diagrams and charts 

This course combines the highest kind of mental 
discipline with great practical utility. No studies are 
more calculated to arouse intellectual alertness, to 
develop breadth of view, and to ensure logical accuracy 
of reasoning from cause to effect and from effect to 
cause. In no other part of the educational curriculum 
are the problems complicated by so many influencing 
factors, whose presence must be recognised and 
accounted foi, nor aie there many subjects in which 
the same problem may present itself in so many 
different foims Hence the work of the course makes 
strenuous demands upon the self-reliance and originality 
of the student, the very qualifications which are of most 
value to the merchant, the banker, and the manufac- 
turer. Facility in interpreting the general and particular 
movements of trade, in estimating their influence, and 
even in anticipating then future course, is acquired. 
Generally, the tiaimng results in a mote open and 
receptive mind, one not likely to idolise past methods 
and customs simply because they are past, and, on the 
other hand, not likely to adopt new ones without a 
careful, though not necessarily slow, investigation of 
their merits and demerits 

Apart from its influence in these directions, the 
course is of practical value because it conveys detailed 
information concerning many of the relationships and 
operations of commercial life, for instance, Banking 
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Administration ; Organisation of Banking in different 
countries ; the working of the Money Market, including 
such matters as the Autumnal pressure, Rate of Interest 
and Discount, and the Foreign Exchanges; Customs 
and Excise Duties ; Public Debt operations , Com- 
mercial Crises ; Colonial policy , principles of the 
Organisation of Industry ; interpretation of Trade 
Statistics* 

During the first two sessions the class hours are 
equally divided between the three sections, Political 
Economy, Statistics, Banking and Currency. In the 
last session the three sections are merged into one, 
the Bureau of Statistics, and an extra hour, if possible, 
is assigned 

ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS 

Though statistical science covers a wider field than 
Economics, its main value undoubtedly ensues from its 
close connection with economic questions The class 
work in Statistics confines itself, at first, to purely 
experimental work under the three heads of (1) research 
and verification, (11) tabulation, (111) graphic illustration 
As an Introduction, the figures, given by Mulhall and 
others, for British Imports and Exports since 1850 
might be verified by appeal to the Blue Books The 
statistics of coal production in the British Empire, as 
given in the Statesman's Year Book, in the Colonial 
Year Books, and in Mulhall, could be compared and 
discrepancies noted. As the student progresses, veri- 
fication expands into research, and reports are asked 
for which require the handling of several works of 
reference, and more and more complicating factors are 
introduced. Tabulation will naturally be treated m 
connection with such research work, and from the 
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simple filling* in of prepared schedules the student will 
proceed to plan out and execute his own. The dis- 
covery of the mpst suitable and expressive schedule 
for each work of tabulation undertaken is by no means 
so simple as would appeal at hist sight After some 
expenence in tabulation is acquired, graphic illustration 
is introduced, the value of which, if scientifically studied, 
cannot be ovei estimated. It not only illustrates more 
forcibly facts already asceitained, but is also a most 
useful instrument for the purpose of original investiga- 
tion. The methods generally adopted are based upon 
the dot, curved line, circular axis (diagrammatic) , the 
square, circle, isosceles triangle (geometric) ; the map 
with surface diagrams, &c (cartographic). ^ The de- 
scription of these methods is beyond the limits of our 
space, but it may be noted that the danger of such 
work degenerating into mere di awing cxeicises must 
be carefully avoided, and also that the syllabus must be 
very caiefully arranged so as to ensure a real develop- 
ment of the powers of the pupils. 

Throughout all this expei mieiital work of the first 
year, the student is inductively learning some of the 
theory of the science, which in the following year may 
be taken in a more formal and complete way, Tabula- 
tion, Index numbers, Interpolation, and other important 
points being discussed with refeience to the principles 
upon which their use is based. 

The class work in Political Economy consists in the 
first place of a general survey ol the principles of the 
subject, the Older and nature of the topics discussed 
being roughly as follows * — Preliminary Notions ; Di- 
minishing Returns ; Division of Labour ; Production on 
a large and small scale ; Business Management; Normal 
and Market Values ; Wages ; Real and Nominal Earn- 
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ings ; Interest ; Causes determining* Rate of Interest ; 
Profit ; Earnings of Management ; Rent ; Systems of 
Land Tenure ; Metayage ; Peasant Proprietorship and 
Tenant Farming ; Trade Unionism ; Co-operation ; Out- 
lines of Theory of Money and Credit ; International 
Trade and Values ; Taxation ; State Interference 
After the completion of this work, several of the 
questions already introduced are taken up again and 
treated much more fully and critically, in the following 
order :* Industrial Co-operation (5) ; Trusts, Pools, 
and Corners (6) ; Nationalisation and Mumcipalisation 
(5) ; Trade Fluctuations and Commercial Crises (6) ; 
International Trade, and Protection, Reciprocity, and 
Commercial Federation (6) ; Public Finance (12). By 
this time the student will have reached the end of his 
second year. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY 

The first year’s work is mainly descriptive, and is 
intended to give the student a general knowledge of 
the systems of banking and currency in vogue among 
the leading nations, with such historical treatment 
as may help him to more intelligently comprehend 
the present organisation and working. On the other 
hand, the second year’s work is critical, dealing with 
a number of important currency and banking problems. 

The chief topics of the first year’s class are Functions 
of Money ; Early History of Money ; English Metallic 
Currency ; International Money ; Principles of Cir- 
culation ; Promissory Notes and Credit Documents ; 
Clearing House System; Origin of Banking and its 
Functions ; Establishment and Development of the 
English Banks — their constitution ; the Banking 


The figures m brackets represent the number of lessons. 
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Systems of France, Germany, and the United States. 
In the following year consideration is given to Relation 
between Metallic Money, Credit, and Prices; Quantity 
of Money Needed ; Bimetallism and modern monetary 
questions ; Bank Charter Act ; Reserve of Bank of 
England and the Discount Rate; Joint Stock Banks; 
Money Market and the Foieign Exchanges. 

THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS 

In the final year, the three sections, described above, 
should merge into the Bureau of Statistics; and 
a room, fitted with special desks and filing cabinets, 
and also book shelves, be devoted to this work. The 
student is now led to practically apply his economic 
and statistical skill to the investigation of impoitant 
commercial problems. The general features and 
causes of Trade Fluctuations and Crises, Analysis 
and Criticism of Transport Facilities and Charges, 
Local Trade Movements, Money Market Problems, 
Banking Statistics, Home and Foreign Tiade Varia- 
tions, Distribution of Capital, Bankruptcy Statistics, 
Oscillation of Prices, form some of the questions 
which can be handled with advantage. The class 
should be divided into groups of three, and different 
work assigned to each group, an interim report of 
the work accomplished at each lesson being handed 
in. The final reports upon each separate question are 
examined and, if approved by the lecturer in charge 
of the Bureau, filed for future reference. 



THE COURSE IN COMMERCIAL LAW 


Whilst it is no doubt desirable that everyone should 
understand the laws by which he is governed, seeing 
that “ignorance of the law excuseth no man,” it is 
manifestly impossible in the course of thirty or sixty 
lessons to give a satisfactory knowledge of the common 
and statute law of this country in its entirety ; there- 
fore in beginning this course the students are given 
merely an outline of the general law by way of an 
introduction to the law relating to commercial matters, 
or “commercial law” as it is generally called. 

In dealing with commercial law it is possible to 
go more into detail, and the more important matters 
(such as contracts, the purchase and sale of goods, 
the carriage of goods by land and sea, arbitrations, 
cheques and bills of exchange, &c.) are dealt with 
fully, whilst other matters of less general interest 
(such for example as partnerships, companies, em- 
ployers’ liability, bankruptcy, &c.), are dealt with 
comprehensively, but perhaps not in such detail as 
the other subjects just mentioned. The instiuction 
throughout, however, is of a practical character, purely 
theoretical, historical, or controversial matters being 
avoided as much as possible. 

The object of the course is not to enable persons 
to dispense with the help of lawyers — for “the man 
who is his own lawyer has a fool for a client” — but 
rather to give such a knowledge of the law as will 
enable business men to avoid the many legal pitfalls 
by which they are surrounded, and to know when it 
has become dangerous to delay taking professional 
advice. 



THE CERTIFICATE AND DIPLOMA 
PROBLEM 

Students 

Day Courses being so much more systematic, and 
therefore more valuable and effective than Evening 
Courses, we should like to suggest at the outset that a 
National Scheme of Examinations be instituted and that 

I— 1 “ A National Commercial Group Certificate ” 
be granted at the conclusion of a full “ Evening Course,” 
and that 

II — “A National Commercial Diploma” be 
granted at the conclusion of a full ‘ 4 Day Course ” 
of a Technical School, commencing at 15 and ending 
at 18 or 19 years of age, and that in each case the 
subjects covered by the certificate or diploma be 
specified thereon. The necessity for this is obvious 
to business men. If a National Scheme be not 
practical, a County or a group of Counties working 
in harmony with the local Chambers of Commerce 
may undertake this work. ( Sec page 221 ct seq ,) 

Degrees will no doubt be granted by the British 
Universities, some of which are at present considering 
the desirability of establishing a Faculty of Commerce, 
wherein, from recent discussions thereon, it would 
appear they intend such degree course to largely, if 
not wholly follow the study of Economics and Modern 
Languages, or of Economics alone. We have, how- 
ever, a conviction that, if we are really to do some- 
thing towards establishing a Department of Commerce 
in connection with our University Colleges, we 
must make it thoroughly piactical. We must not be 
too abstract in our studies, and we think it is of 
great importance that young men should learn, some- 
how or other, how to connect their studies with the 
practical work which they will have to undertake 
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when they enter a business house, or have a business 
of their own. Such a course will appeal to young 
men of from 18 to 22, that is to the few, and we there- 
foie do not propose to deal with this aspect of the 
question beyond giving particulars of what is done abroad 

EVENING WORK 

An Evening Course to be of much value and effect 
should commence during the first or second week of 
September and continue uninterruptedly and smoothly 
for at least 30 weeks. Now many of the examinations 
In Commercial Subjects and Modern Languages at 
present m existence fall during the month of March, 
that is about two-thirds of the way through such 
a session. The even tenor of the course is inter- 
fered with, the lines of work are from the commence- 
ment perforce bent, often to the detriment of the teaching 
and the student, towards that examination, and as soon 
as the examination has been held the course comes 
to an untimely end, the students falling away because 
they have come to regard these examinations as the 
rounding off of their work. In order to encourage 
the lengthening of these evening courses no examina- 
tions should be held earlier than the first week In 
May, that is immediately on the coiiipletion of a winter 
session’s work of at least 30 weeks. It is an excellent 
plan for the students to be brought together at least 
once after the date of the examination, to discuss with 
their teacher the difficulties of the examination paper. 
We have frequently heard it remarked that students 
often learn as much during such a meeting, when the 
whole work of the session is reviewed with the examina- 
tion paper m hand, as during any previous five lessons. 

No examination should be held at a private school 
when a public institution is available ; we have several 
times heard of instances of abuse in connection with 
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recent examinations, held at the former, but never of 
those held at the latter. 

Examinations held in connection with Evening Com- 
mercial Work might well be divided into five grades 
or groups — Preparatory, Elementary, Intermediate, 
Advanced, and Honours — consisting of obligatory and 
optional commercial subjects; and students should be re- 
quired to pass in the subjects enumerated, and necessary, 
in each group, within the space of three years, at longest. 
English language and literature should be made com- 
pulsory throughout the first three grades, at least ; 
this because employes are usually specialty weak in 
correspondence, and in composition generally. 

Shorthand is as much a press, legal, or science 
subject as a commercial one ; it is a useful means to 
an end and is only essential for correspondence clerks ; 
for other commercial employes it is merely a useful accom- 
plishment. Shorthand should, therefore, be optional. 

Business men naturally resent being misled into 
engaging, as competent, young fellows who bring to 
them commercial certificates as additional guarantees 
of qualification, which ultimately prove to have been 
gained for very rudimentary and elementary work ; we 
know of instances where large illuminated certificates 
and medals (gold, silver, and bronze) arc given away for 
elementary, as well as for intermediate and advanced work. 

We would suggest that certificates be granted for 
advanced work only in any one subject, and that 
nothing more than a simple notification that they have 
passed in the elementary and intermediate stages be 
sent to students. Group certificates, on which the 
compulsory and optional subjects taken should be 
recorded, might, however, be granted in the inter- 
mediate and advanced groups, but wording to the effect 
that another certificate follows the intermediate group 
certificate should be so distinct as to readily attract the eye 



COMMERCE— EVENING COURSES 

A Full Evening* ’Course in Commerce might be organised in five grades — Preparatory, 
Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced, and Honours, as follows : — 
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DAY WORK 

Higher Elementary Schoois 

Higher Elementary Schools , following upon the 
elementary schools and taking boys from 12 to 15 
or 16, as provided by the New Code, through a 
course with a commercial leaning, might prepare 
them for a “ Lower Commercial Certificate/’ and, 
roughly speaking, cover the ground set out in the 
Preparatory and Elementary Grades of Evening’ 
Work, proceeding somewhat further, however, with 
the one modern language, and doing the work 
generally much more systematically and thoroughly 
than is possible in Evening Courses. 

Technical Schools 

Technical Schools, taking boys of about 15 to 17 
through a commercial course, might prepare them for 
a “ Higher Commercial Certificate/’ and, roughly 
speaking, cover the preparatory, elementary, and 
intermediate grades, proceeding somewhat further with 
two modern languages and doing the work generally 
thoroughly, A number of Secondary Schools may, as 
is the case abroad, be prepared to link such a course 
on to their general work. 

Technical Colleges , taking youths of from 15 to 19 
through a “ Day School of Commerce ” organised 
as a distinct department of the college, might pre- 
pare them for a “Commercial Diploma” and cover 
thoroughly all the work set out in the five Grades 
of Evening Work. Further, if the students enter 
upon their courses properly prepared in two modern 
languages, they should leave at 19 possessing an effective 
working knowledge of two , and a very fair knowledge 
of a third language. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
ABROAD 

THE POSITION ON THE CONTINENT 
IN 1901 

Our Intention is to deal generally and suggestively, 
but as briefly as may be consistent with clearness, with 
the position of Commercial Education abroad at the 
present time, selecting for our purpose a few of the 
countries possessing a fairly well-developed system of 
Commercial Education. We feel it is impossible m 
this small volume to enter into detail under more than 
one or two heads, but per contra we give in most, if 
not in all instances, the name and address of a typical 
school or institution of each grade, m order that any 
person desiring detailed information on any particular 
grade or grades of school may be in a position to 
obtain such information 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY 

Germany.* — First and foremost we desire to direct 
attention (a) to the map at page 13 (which was prepared 
for the German Government by the German Commer- 
cial Education Association in 1898, and shows the 
geographical distribution of the Schools of Commerce 
of Germany at that date — in England we have nothing ) ; 
and (b) to the footnote appended to the map, which 
Indicates the systematic way in which the German 
Government is providing Schools of Commerce, for 
training all grades of the commercial classes through- 
out the length and breadth of their Empire ; also (c) to 

* Information has been Lind!} supplied by Dr Stegemann, the official repre- 
sentative of the German Go\ eminent at the recent International Commercial 
Education Congresses, and President of the German Commercial Education 
Association 
F 
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the tabular particulars appearing on pages 84-87, 
kindly checked by the German Commercial Education 
Association, which show the position of Commercial 
Education in the German Empire at the beginning of 
1901. Addresses are appended to the patticulars given 
of each type of school. 

Many of the Schools of Commerce exist as depart- 
ments of Technical Schools and Colleges, also as 
complete units Several of the higher schools are 
attached to Universities. 

An interesting feature of the German system of 
Commercial Education is the linking on of a School of 
Commerce course to each of their three types of 
Secondary School, viz , to (a) The Realschule, at Cologne, 
to (b) The Realgymnasium, at Zittau , and the Govern- 
ment is nowprepaiing to link such a course on to (c) the 
Gymnasium (see remarks on the tabular paiticulars). 

The modern language schools are, comparatively, 
largely on the increase in Germany ; for instance, at 
Hamburg, which has a population of about 626,000, 
Latin is taught in only three public schools, with 
about 1,600 boys in attendance — in all there are 216 
schools in that city, with over 96,000 scholars in attend- 
ance. Modem Languages are taught in eveiy boys’ school. 

The idea is fairly prevalent in this country that Ger- 
many makes no special provision to meet the needs of 
those intended for commercial life, relying solely on her 
system of general education, also that such special train- 
ing, if it exists, does not commence before the age of 19 
years. The particulars which follow are correct, and 
should, we think, cause our readers to pause and 
consider, knowing as they do that, so far, no provision 
for Day Work has been made in the United Kingdom. 

Note — The Realschule is a put t ly modem language set ondary school, the 
Realgymnasium is a Latin and modern language school, and the Gj mnasium is a 
puiely classical school, teaching both Latin and Greek 
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IN GERMANY, 1901 

DIAGRAM SHOWING ORGANISATION OF 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


Into Business 



Handelshochschui e 
(L eipzig, &c ) 


Entrance age, 15 to 35 


Into 

Business 


Into 

Business 


*Ha\ddlsschule 


Entrance age — 

ro t0 | varies with 

12 to 14 Mocaht} — see 

I statement 

13 to 16 J 

[or into Evening 
School of Commerce— 
see Map] 


Volkschui F 
( Elementary School ) 

Age, 6 to 14 
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Business 
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Hwdelsschule * 1 Age, 

. , 1 6 and upwards. 

Age, 13 or 14 \ 

to 16 or 17 


Realschlle. 

(Xon classical Secondary 
School ) 


Age, 8 to 14 


Reai gymnasium 

(Secondary School — 
Latin and 
Modern Languages ) 


Age, 8 to 17 


GERMANY — see tabular statement 

* Handels = commercial * Schule= School 

t Hoch = high t Klat.se = Clast. 




The New School of Commerce at Cologne (Koln) 

(I'j on? Phofo^? aph ialxtn by linn l Xitdu hauscii^ Dtcotaiivt Ai tist ) 




GERMANY — continued 
Day Work, 1900 — 1901 
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THE “ LEIPZIG HANDELSHOCHSCHULE” 
(Commercial High School) 

In connection with the subject of “ Commercial 
Education in Germany,” the following information 
concerning the Leipzig Handelshochschule may be of 
interest. 

This, the first Commercial High School in Germany, 
founded by the Leipzig Chamber of Commerce, in 
conjunction with the Senate of the Leipzig University, 
was opened m 1898 Its aim is to train those who 
intend to devote themselves to mercantile pursuits, and 
to provide a general commercial education. The great 
need of this in Germany was evidenced by the fact that 
200 students expressed their desire for an education of 
this character when the foundation of such an insti- 
tution was first mooted. The generality of the wish 
throughout Germany was manifested by the opening 
of many schools modelled on that of Leipzig. The 
character of the education given in these institutions, 
judging from the curnculum of the Leipzig School, is 
very thorough 

From the prospectus we learn that the following 
are the subjects of instruction ■-—German, English, 
English correspondence, French, French correspon- 
dence, mathematics, commercial arithmetic, general and 
commercial geography, general and commercial history, 
commercial and banking law, commercial practice, 
commercial correspondence and book-keeping, political 
economy, physics, “ warenkunde,” chemistry, writing, 
stenography, and gymnastics. Provision is also made 
for instruction in Italian, Spanish, Russian, Chinese, 
and Japanese. Some twenty different professors are 
engaged in giving lectures on these subjects. On 
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reference to the course of lectures for the session 
1899-1900, we find prominence is given to such subjects 
as political economy, finance, commercial, maritime, 
and banking law, commercial history, international 
law, insurance, elements of statistics, German colonial 
policy, trade and workshop hygiene, and development 
of German nationality. The culture side is not 
neglected, as is evidenced by the courses of lectures 
on the poetry of Goethe and Schiller, on English and 
German literature, and even on the German drama of 
the present day, and some of these lectures are given 
in public. 

The scholars must be at least 14 years of age, 
and a full course of study extends over three years 
There are three classes in the school. The entrance 
examination to the third or lowest class embraces the 
following subjects : — German, French, grammar, and 
geography of the European countries, history, and 
arithmetic as far as vulgar and decimal fractions. 
At the end of the school year, the students undergo 
an examination, both written and oral, in the various 
subjects of study. The results of the examinations 
are recorded in certificates signed by the authorities. 
These certificates, besides attesting the student’s 
proficiency, bear witness to his moral conduct. They 
are of three grades, “Excellent,” “Good,” and 
“Satisfactory.” The school fees for students from 
foreign countries in all classes are £18 yearly, and 
for Germans, £12 in class one, ^15 in class two, 
and £ 18 in class three. 

Conclusion . — It will doubtless by this time have been 
gathered that Germany has made, and is making, 
wonderful strides in the provision of Schools of Com- 
merce for all grades of workers from the employer 
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downwards, also that the German Government is 
systematically working out a carefully thought-out and 
definite plan which supplies the demands of the whole 
of the country. Compare the provision made by the 
Kingdom of Saxony, which has a population about 
equal to that of Yorkshire, less than that of Lanca- 
shire, and about one-half that of London, with its 49 
Schools of Commerce, its High Schools of Commerce, 
and Commercial University, with the absence of provision 
in the English districts named. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND 

Switzerland.* — The population of Switzerland is 
less than that of Yorkshire, still less than that of 
Lancashire, and rather more than one-third that of 
London. 

The organisation of Commercial Education in 
Switzerland follows broadly the lines indicated in the 
accompanying diagram. 


* The information, diagram, and map have been kindly checked by Dr Sthmidlm, 
the official representative of Switzerland at lecent International Commercial Educa- 
tion Congresses * 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE ORGANISATION OF 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
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At the present time, 1901, there are 16 Day Schools 
of Commerce and 58 Evening Schools of Commerce at 
work in little Switzerland, distributed throughout the 
country as shown in the map at page 90. 


SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE — SWI FZERLAND 


Zunch . 

. founded in 1833 

St Gall 

,, ,, 1842 

Croire . 

„ „ 1865 

Lausanne 

>, .. 1869 

Wmterthour 

„ >> 1874 

Berne 

„ „ 1880 

Basle 

„ ,, 1882 

Neuchatel 

>. ,, 1883 

Lucerne 

„ ,, 1883 

Geneve 

„ „ 1888 

Chau\-de-Fonds 

„ „ 1890 

Solerne 

» 1894 

Aarau 

.. 1895 

Bellmzone 

» .. 1895 


The age at which youths should enter upon the 
School of Commerce course has been carefully studied 
and keenly discussed by the Directors of such schools, 
and while five schools take boys who have been six 
years in an Elementary School and two years in a 
Secondary School, that is to say at the age of 14, 
all are agreed that youths of 15 can enter upon and 
follow the School of Commerce course with advantage, 
and all schools accept youths of this age. 

The Courses of Study consist of a main course 
of three years' duration, and a preparatory course for 
boys who come unprepared — backward in general 
education. 

The branches of study which are characteristic of 
the Schools of Commerce are Commercial Book-keeping 
and Accountancy, Commercial Bureau or Practice, Com- 
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mercial Arithmetic, Geography of Commerce, History 
of Commerce, Economics, Commercial Law, Study 
of Commercial Products, and the Study of Modern 
Languages for commercial purposes- And, without 
giving alternatives and details, we now give the groups 
of subjects which are studied m all the Swiss Schools of 
Commerce, as follows. — 


Table of Subjects- Sv iss 


Algebra 

Commercial Anthmetic 
Book-keeping and Accountanc} 
Commercial Bureau 
Political Economy 
Commeicial Law 
Study of Commeicial Pioducts 
Geograph} of Commeice 
Chemistry, paitl} connected with the 
stud} of Commeicial Pioducts 
Geiman, Fiench, English, Italian 
Handwriting 


in all schools 


Each school is thoroughly well equipped for the 
practical teaching 0/ Commei cml Practice (the “Com- 
mercial Bureau ” course), possesses an excellent Com- 
mercial Museum, used m Connection with the teaching 
of Geography and the Commercial Products course, and 
a Library , while the lantern and slides are extensively 
used. Most of the Schools are well equipped with 
laboratories for the practical teaching of physics and 
chemistry and “ warenkunde,” dealing especially with the 
chemical, mechanical, and microscopic examination of 
goods and merchandise generally, for the detection of 
fraud, also adulteration, and the students are taken on 
excursions by T the professors to mills, factories, works, 
and other places of interest where the various points of 
interest are duly indicated. 
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A Diploma (or Leaving Certificate) is granted to 
students wno have done successful work, and, under 
Travelling Scholarships, the pick of the students are 
sent abroad for one or two years to continue and com- 
plete their studies 

The amount of time devoted to the Commercial 
Bureau course varies with the school ; at Neuch&tel 
10 hours a week are allotted to it during the first, 
second, and third years, and 4 hours a week during the 
fourth year of the course We give full particulars of 
the Neuchatel Commercial Bureau course further on. 

The history of the school at Neuch&tel, a town with 
a population of 20,000, is most interesting. The courses 
were commenced by M. Dubois in 1883 with four 
students m attendance , at the end of that session 
the number increased to 20; in 1890 there weie 86; 
in 1S95, , and to-day there are 370 students in 

attendance and a staff of 46 teachers, while the school 
has accommodation for 600 in a new building of its 
own The growth of the other schools has also been 
mat ked 

The professor who fills the Chair of Commercial 
Practice is, geneially speaking, the principal of a School 
of Commerce in Switzerland 

The following details respecting typical courses of 
study may be of intei est, and will suffice to show the 
lines on which study is conducted at the Swiss Schools 
of Commerce : — 




The School of Commerce \i Neih haiei - a Town oe oni\ 20,000 Iniivbiiams 
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SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, NEUCHATEL —Entrance Age 15 Years 
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% Number of lessons per week in each section 
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GENEVA SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Subjects 

Homs Weekly 

ist Year 

2 nd Year 

31 d Year 

French 

3 

3 

3 

German 

4 

4 

4 

English, Italian, or Spanish 

4 

4 

4 

Handwriting 

3 

2 

— 

Drawing 

2 

— 

— 

Mathematics 

5 

3 

3 

Book-keeping 

4 

— 


Commercial Bureau 

— 

6 

a 

Study of Commercial Products 

— 

3 

3 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

History 

2 

2 

— 

Commeicial Law 

— 

3 

4 

Common Law 

— 

2 


Physics 

2 

— 

— 

Chemistry 

2 

— 

— 

Microscopic work 

— 

— 

2 

Debates 

— 

— 

— 

Visits to factories, &c 

-- 

— 

— 

Shorthand and Type wilting 

— 

— 

2 

Total 

33 

34 

35 


BASLE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Subject 

Hours Weekly 

\t ir 

1 

>nd \lu 

31 cl Yt Lr 

German 

4 

3 

3 

Fiench 

4 

4 

4 

English 

4 

4 

4 

Italian 

— 

A 

4 

Commeicial liisloiy 

* 

2 

2 

Commercial Geogiaphy 

2 

2 

2 

Natural Histoiy 

2 

— 

— 

Physical Science 

3 

— 

— 

Chennstiy 

— 

2 

2 

Mathematics 

2 

2 

2 

Commercial Anthmetic 

4 

3 

2 

Book-keeping and Commercial Bureau 

2 

3 

4 

Economics 

— 

i 

3 

Gymnastics 

2 

2 


Total 

31 

32 

32 
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NEUCHATEL SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 

The Neuch&tel School of Commerce receives at the 
present time annual subsidies of £i>6oo from the State, 
£ 1,600 from the Canton, £ 1,600 from the City, in 
addition to the fees. 

The entrance fee is £4 or £ 6 , and the annual fee 
£6 ; and students are received from the age of 15 
upwards. 

In the Commercial Practice course, each class repre- 
sents a house of business, each pupil has a complete 
set of books, and carries on the correspondence in his 
own and foreign languages ; letters are posted, tele- 
grams sent, and both are replied to Quotations of 
produce of various kinds in home and foreign markets, 
&c., are dealt with. 

The staff has a former Bank Manager at the 
head, 10 professors of Commercial Practice, 8 French, 
2 English, 2 German, 1 Spanish, 1 Italian, 1 Physics, 
1 Chemistry, 4 Commercial law — 111 all 36 teachers, 
24 of whom are permanent, and 12 auxiliary. 

There Is a supervision committee of six gentlemen, 
all of whom are merchants and manufacturers, who 
visit the School at frequent intervals, without notice, 
examine books, watch the lessons, &c. 

Pupils leaving the school at 18 and 19 have 
no difficulty in finding first class clerkships all over 
Europe. 

Those m training as teachers of Commercial Practice 
are sent abroad with travelling scholarships ; they take 
a situation for one or two years in a commercial house, 
and then return to teach. 

The discipline is strict. If a student comes five 
minutes late it is entered In a students’ record book ; 
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all details are recorded from beginning to end, 
and mentioned on the certificate when leaving the 
school. 

The Commercial Bureau Course of the School of 
Commerce, Neuchatel 

The Commercial Bureau Course of the NeucMtel 
School is a feature of the school which is highly com- 
mended throughout the Continent, and also by English- 
men competent to judge who have had an opportunity 
of seeing it in operation ; Mr. P E. J. Hemelryk, Vice- 
President of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce (who 
was himself trained in a foreign School of Commerce), 
has referred to it as being model bureau course ” 
(■ Seepage 53 ) 

* First Vi \r (12 hours weeklj) 

“The pupils who enter the first year know the theory of Double 
Entry Book-keeping, and are able to keep a Journal and a Ledger foi 
very simple operations If they do not possess this knowledge on 
coming to Neuchatel they are given an opportunity of acqumng it either 
m (a) the Prepaiatory Course, in (b) the Holiday Courses, or (c) by 
means of priv ate lessons 

“ During the first few weeks the pupils study m the Theoretical 
Bureau the calculations of interest bv methods used m actual practice, 
Invoices, ways and methods of carnage, cost price, bills, See At the 
same time the lessons of the Pi actual Bui eau aie devoted to a more 
complete repetition of book-keeping, and as soon as the pupils are 
sufficiently advanced, which is generally the case after foui 01 five weeks, 
the actual operations begin 

“Each of the classes represents a business firm, established m a 
Swiss town, dealing with goods and having banking transactions , and 
each pupil keeps m a complete manner the books of the firm, according 
to the system adopted The operations are as * rule m the following 
manner — 

The inventory is made as simple as possible in order to avoid 
any loss of time , circulais announcing the opening of busi- 

Translation of an official desuiption of the Neuchltel Commercial Bureau 
Course 
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ness by the firm are sent to the pupils of the second and 
third class of the second and third years, these are nominally 
settled m important centres such as Havre, Hamburg, and 
Marseilles, &c , and the puce lists are asked from the pupils. 
After having established the cost price by taking into account 
exact prices determined by tariffs, carriage, dock dues, See , 
the pui chases are made m the market offering the most 
favourable terms and conditions The teacher does not fail 
to point out the difference, which is always very slight, 
between the cost price, determined as we have just seen, and 
the selling price m the place of production, then he will call 
the attention of the pupils to the different details, such as 
cost of production, &c , which may be modified according to 
circumstances and must always by reason of competition be 
kept as low as possible He endeavours to show, also, 
the percentage increase produced on the buying price 
by the different details of cost price, so that if one or the 
other of those data should undergo some modification, the 
pupil will know immediately in what proportion he is to 
increase or diminish the limit of his sales ; he devotes special 
attention to the establishing of cost price without profit, all 
expenses being reduced to a minimum m order that the 
pupils have an exact idea of the extreme limit below which 
it is impossible to go without loss 

u During the time devoted to these preparations, the goods, which 
are supposed to have been sent by one of the higher classes, arrive, 
represented by the Invoice and the Bill of Lading , these documents 
are verified, the cost is entered into the books, the Goods are entered 
into the Bought Day Book, and the Sales commence The first 
tiansactions are always extremely simple Afterwards they become 
more and more complicated and are made to represent as exactly as 
possible what takes place m an actual house of business ; the claims of 
the customers are not forgotten, and the letters containing information 
about the diffeient firms with w T hich the class is dealing receive special 
attention 

“The banking operations are complementary to the preceding 
operations ; the different customers are authonsed to remit, in payment, 
drafts on different countries , the opening of credits m current account is 
accepted on different conditions accoidmg to degree of solvency of 
the customers or the guarantee offered, and dealings with public 
funds are either for the account of a third person or for the firm 
itself, but m this latter case sole!}' as an investment for capital 
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All documents sent by the fiim are copied into the Letter Boole, 
&c , and all the documents leceived are carefully classified and filed ; 
and these papeis serve as a basis foi the keeping of the books of 
account The books used are of three kinds 

{a) The Pnmipal Books m which the dealings aie entered 
the moment they aie tiansacted The books m use are 
Bought and Sold Day Books, accompanied by the Stock 
Book , Bills Payable and Receivable Books, public funds, 
cash book, promissoiy notes and acceptances, protested 
and returned bills, waste book The documents, invoices, 
memoianda, &c., are copied into these books either m full 
or m precis. 

{b) The General Journal m which opeiations are entered, at the 
end of each month, eliminating all details the necessity for 
which is not obvious 

(c) The Ledger , entered up thoioughly at the end of each month, 
except with regaid to personal accounts, which are written 
up after each operation 

“At the end of each month, a Tnal Balance is made , the current 
accounts aie balanced eveiy three months, and stock taken at the end of 
the scholastic year. 

The course of the theoretical biueau is given concurrently with that 
of the practical bureau, in which the students apply immediately the 
knowledge which has been acquired 

Second Year (9 hours weekly) 

“The pupils of this section of the Commeicial Bureau Course are 
divided into groups of eight 01 ten, having at their head one of the 
lesponsible teachers of the fiist yeai who acts as sub-director; each 
pupil represents a business fiim for which he conducts the correspond- 
ence and keeps the books of account The general management of the 
business is in the hands of the Director who transmits his orders to the 
pupils personally or through the medium of the sub-director 

The operations aie now earned on m the following manner . — At 
the beginning of this scholastic yeai, the business firms of the second 
year are organised taking into account, as much as possible, the special 
branch of business which they intend to entei on leaving school ; it is 
evident that dealings in certain classes of goods lequmng special know- 
ledge which cannot be expected of the teachei must be left out, unless 
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the parents of the pupil undertake to fuim-h the information necessary 
This latter case happens every year and lead 1 ' the Director to have 
frequent and prolonged internets with parents These often lend or 
give a ceitam manner of ongmal ducaments and sometimes even 
authorise a pm ate and cor fide u?l examination of their books 

In 01 gaming the business flirts, the fact is taken into account that, 
as the pupik conespond amongst then'' selves, each place o r importance 
must he lepresented by one or m ic of the pi pi’s 

The capita 1 of eac'i iu.n the name of the fiim (whether sole trader, 
com pan v, <Ac ) m the dif'eient detaiK of ns inventory hav ng been fixed 
by the Dmcctor, that in* r >1 me lion is transmitted to each individual pupil 
by the suD-dmccmis, and these officers give it me same time all 'he 
necessary t lfoi manors fin du evoh tmn o r the dihereni documents. The 
pupils set cO vvoilv, wrre out them drahs, tic mcmoianda and the 
invoices of then good^, ct- ■‘salting the cuota^ons of the day, coming 
ahe* waicL to pie^cnt Lb i» vvoik to the profevoi, who criticises and 
correct it, has 11 done again m cr->o of neM ana nnalL gives his per- 
mission fin u to be v rittcri o^t in a re u and business-like form 

Dui lrg L 1 at t 1 e, the head of the Bureau has determined the fiist 
operations which each b 1 sme-.s fitui is tc efiect and, as soon as the 
Balance-sheet has been p saa 1 mo the Books, the paiuculrrs which are 
necc«sau foi t'Us wv wo k uc g v ■» The pupils of the Second Year 
coriespord with o^e another, 01 vv .ih tuon comrades of tr e other classes, 
avoiding as much as possible fictitious customers Tina compels them 
to be verv careful in the execution of their w'ork, rs each of the opera- 
tions and each one of the documents chav n is ‘submitted to the criticism 
not only of a school fellow, but also of a pi ofessor other toar the one 
wiio gave the mfoimuion and watched o^er the work 

* Tiulher the co. respond c^cc is nevei passed on directly from one 
firm to another, Pi l is deposited in the Director s office He reads 
it and foiwamK it as soon as he h^s found that it is pioperly worded, 
and conespords e\acL’y to the pr^mulaiS given In tns way* the 
vvoik of each pupil xS sjnem sed very care' lly and minutely, and 
‘lie films in the second }c<...r, being undei one smgle direction, work 
'ery haimomously The dandelions of each ffin can be rendeied 
vnou* or less dnicuh according to the position of the knowledge of 
the pupil who i^> its pii icipal or i_f hi^> coi respondents, and according 
1 o the ciifieienL pomt« upon which the Dnect/'r of the Bureau desnes 
speciadiy to ms’-u: 

A.) the uid o f each mon <1n tie B lances aie extracted md each 
p 1 pil levies m detail the operations transact', d, and these again are 
’eviewed and ciiociv-d once again by the piofe "or , the pup 1 then 
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takes stock of the goods m hand and the various securities ; as well 
as the balance of the account of each customer This examination 
furnishes very useful information concerning the operations to be 
effected afterwaids, and the necessaiy measures are taken, either to 
sell oft at reduced prices goods for which the sale is too slow or to 
modify the terms so far offered to such and such a customer whose 
account does not piesent satisfactory bnskness 

“ At the end of each quarter, the current accounts are closed, each 
pupil having generally kept between twenty and thirty of these 
accounts, and the Balance-sheet is diafted either at the end of the 
year, oi at a time when the Director of the Bureau thinks it desirable 
to introduce a modification in the organisation of the firm by deciding 
on the dissolution of a company, or by modifying it, or by introducing 
a partner into the firm, which has, until then, been a sole trader 
Such modifications aie made every year, and with each film, and 
whenever a change of the kind is bi ought about, theie is also a 
coi responding modification in the character of the business, the pupil 
going, fiom ordinary mei chanting, to Banking, or vue ve?stf, or a new 
article of sale is added to his business 

Firms of the second year generally have one or several travellers, 
as well as commission agents in different towns, and they themselves 
act as commission agents and undertake sales for other firms ; the 
bankers give letters of ciedit, and m a word each one cairies through as 
far as possible operations similar to those of an actual business house 

Each firm devotes special attention to the study of Piofit and Loss 
Account, and a detailed analysis of this Account is made out in a very 
complete manner 

The principal book kept for the accounts of the second year is a 
Journal Ledger with columns, with special ruling, accordingly as to 
whether it is a question of merchantmg or of banking; the operations are 
passed from that each day into a Book for Current Accounts, and each 
month into the Ledger As auxiliary books we have the Stock Book 
and the Bill Book. This method is found to be very simple and very 
complete, and enables one to post up a large number of transactions in 
a comparatively shoit time , no document is re-copied, but all are care- 
fully kept, and a numbei accompanying each article indicates the page 
of the Letter Book, or File, or Classification Book where the document 
which has served as the basis of the operation is to be found 

As m the First Yeai the courses m theoretical bmeau and practical 
bureau pi ogress simultaneously, each of the points studied m the first of 
those branches finds its immediate application m the second 
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Third Year (9 hours weekly) 

“The practical bureau is organised after the same principle as the 
second year, the Director directs the work, and its execution is watched 
over by one or more professors, according to the number of pupils ; the 
organisation of the business firms is more complete , a few pupils act as 
directors of limited liability companies, the capital of which, consisting 
of shares and debentures, is subscribed in different countries The 
operations are also very much more developed, by reason of the fact 
that the three courses which find their most direct application in the 
practical bureau, viz. — (a) those of the theoncal bureau i (b) legal matters , 
and (c) products , have taken a greater development than m the preceding 
classes The head of the bureau organises the work m such a manner 
that the lessons are really a practical application and, if one may express 
one’s self thus, the condensation of the subjects stated m the other 
courses To attain that object, he introduces into the lessons and 
problems all necessary complications, m order to compel the pupils to 
have recourse to a barrister or, with regard to the quality of the goods, 
to the knowledge of a chemist These two persons give their opinion 
m writing, and, as they are natuially represented by the pupil himself, 
he is thus very often obliged to discuss the legal point m dispute with 
the professor of commercial law, who is a practising banister, or to him- 
self make the chemical anal} sis m the laborator} 

“ The pupils of the higher class are compelled at stated periods to 
audit the accounts of their fellow students of the first and second years, 
and to check, not only the passing m of items and balances, but each one 
of the operations transacted and each of the documents made up The 
Profit and Loss Account is also submitted to them for their inspection, 
and forms the subject of study and serious criticism 

A model house of business is organised m connection with the 
school and each student m turn acts m the capacity of head or manager 
of its different departments, the customers being represented by the 
other students of the second or third year, by the professors of the 
School or by members of the committee of management who take 
an active and peisonal interest m the work of the school. The one 
who is to act as manager for the time being is warned some little 
time or some hours in advance, according to the importance of the 
transaction, of the operations which he must carry through, and he 
is expected to discuss these with the customers who propose them 

“In short the students ha\e to work out, after the problems and 
exercises which are given to them, systems of books of account appli- 
cable to different types of business, and to stud} seriously the systems of 
accountancy m actual piactice Throughout this couise the aim is to 
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show them that all systems lest upon a common foundation, the double- 
entiy sjstern of Book-keeping, and that they are only the application of 
this system to meet the requirements of special types of business Each 
system brought under leview generally shows the application of good 
and sometimes new ideas, and these aie caiefully consideied , thus the 
students become thoroughly conversant with the double-entry system of 
Book-keeping and know something of the modifications of which it is 
susceptible. Having acquit ed this knowledge they can very quickly 
make themselves ait tow ant with the system adopted m any house of 
business which they may later on enter, and can, m a very short time, 
assume the control of the counting-house 

“ The various devices for facilitating work, foi filing, &c , calculating 
machines, typewriters, multiplying apparatus, &c , are placed at the 
disposal of the students and as they commenced already to use them 
dunng the second yeai, they are, at the conclusion of their third-year 
course fully acquainted with the former and can use the latter with 
const du able ability A special examination detei mines the degree of 
knowledge then acquned 

Shorthand is obligatory, and all orders, diicctions, &c., must be 
taken down m a special note-book. 

Remarks 

“The practical bureau being a branch of study to which Neuchatel 
devotes special attention (and it is the school which follows out most 
fully the system just indicated), we have, therefore, indicated m detail 
the woi king of the various sections of the course, and now conclude 
with the following observations — 

(a) The student’s woik is, as will have doubtless been already 
gathered, veiy carefully supervised and criticised, no docu- 
ment, set of documents, coirespondence in their own or 
foreign languages, and no book can issue from the school 
until it is conect m form, complete, and well kept Such 
supervision demands, on the part of each piofessor, consider- 
able work, but this inconvenience is moie than compensated 
by the piactical value of the students who leave the School 
of Commerce and at once, or very soon, fill positions of 
lesponsibihty in Urge business houses. 

(<$) The piofessors m chaige of the practical bureau course 
possess the * c Brevet for teaching the Commercial Sciences,” 
and have passed some lime m a house of business ; if the 
last condition is not filled, they must as an alternative have 
followed, dunng two yeais at least, the practical bureau course 
of a School of Commeice analogous to that of Neuchatel. 
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(<r) The members of the Committee of Management must, accord- 
ing to regulations, visit the classes regularly, those who are 
principals of business houses devote special attention to the 
practical bureau course, and examine regularly the work, 
documents, correspondence, and books of the students, 
often giving short addresses to them subsequently 
{d) The fact that the sons of commercial men occupy themselves 
as much as possible with a type of business analogous to 
that of their parents, is found to be a great advantage to 
them Such an arrangement permits them to develop at 
home the knowledge acquired m class, it may be by con- 
versing with their parents, or by passing a portion of their 
free time or their holidays at the office These young men 
can thus establish a comparison between their fictitious 
operations and real ones, between the books they keep m 
class and those of actual practice, and they are capable of 
rendering very real service when they permanently enter 
their father’s office, especially m the dev elopment of business 
by the introduction of new ideas 

This organisation also gives to the staff of the school an 
opportunity to develop their practical knowledge, which 
leads to continued improv ement m the methods of teaching ; 
it keeps the professois m constant touch wuth the principal 
merchants of the town and neighbourhood 
{e) The books, Ac , used throughout the first year demand a fair 
amount of time for each operation owing to the greater part 
of the documents, Ac , having to be entered up and re-copied 
into the fundamental books of account , the General Journal 
is not used considerably m practice ; the Ledger might easily 
be simplified, however This method of entering up the 
various transactions is adopted, and for the following reasons . 
The transactions being few m number, each one can be 
thoroughly studied, and m drafting and 1 e-copying the 
documents, the students become quite conversant with 
each step and stage of the life of each transaction and of its 
accompanying documents 

This work furnishes excellent practice m developing good 
handwriting, style, and attention to detail 
The form adopted m the Journal and Ledger permits of 
their receiving a great diversity of operations, and of 
furnishing a moie exact history of their sequence, all 
details given in the fundamental books being suppressed 
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(/) The system employed, during the second and third year, 
of sectionismg the woik of a house of business appears 
to us to present immense advantages, and as we can com- 
paie, in the same school, the results obtained by the three 
methods of piocedure habitually m use, we can speak of 
its advantages fiom experience 

“When the class represents a business house of which each 
pupil keeps all the books and does all the correspondence, 
the work of each is reduced to a simple copy And although 
the opeiations aie explained most carefully by the professor, 
we find, even m the best disciplined class, that there are 
always moments of inattention which cause, m the knowledge 
of each pupil, gaps which it is often impossible to ascertain 
unless three-fourths of the lesson is devoted to questioning 
and recapitulation We notice this fact as soon as the 
students enter the second class, and are sui prised, each 
year, m seeing that, m spite of conscientious work on 
the part of the professor the best students have badly 
understood or missed a gieat deal which is very important 
from the piactical point of view We therefore consider 
that that method of piocedure ought not to be followed 
except with the lowest class, the first year students, with 
whom it is possible because of their slightly developed 
knowledge of business affairs 

“ If each student keeps and transacts only a portion of the work 
of the business house represented by the class and passes 
alternatively from one class of work to another, he never 
acquires an all-round knowledge and oversight of its opera- 
tions and may veiy well, as with the piecedmg method, 
profit to a slight extent fiom the explanations of his 
professor unless the lattei perceives and remedies this. The 
absences from school necessaiily cause disturbance m the 
course, and m any case considerable gaps m the sum of 
knowledge acquued In short, each of the books does not 
requue the same amount of work, and there will thus be a 
certain numbei of pupils having little to do while others 
ha\e too much For these leasons, and foi many others 
which it would take too long to enumeiate, we considei this 
system lather disadvantageous, and we intioduce it as an 
accessoiy into one of our classes uniquely m ordei to make 
the practical work of a business house better understood, 
and although we do not see much advantage accruing from 
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its retention, we do not think its suppression would lead 
to any great inconvenience 

“ This system, however, presents two difficulties : it demands 
a fairly numerous staff and requires from each professor con- 
siderable work and attention , these are probably the reasons 
which cause most schools to give less attention to this com- 
mercial bureau course than we We aie pleased to say that, 
at Neuchatel, none of these reasons have been seriously 
considered since it has become understood that the welfare 
of the students was m question and at stake 

{£■) “The students of the second and third years, representing 
business houses, are placed m relation with the students of 
other schools of commerce, the> correspond also, and as often 
as possible, with merchants, who are for the most part old 
bo}s of the school, and who show, by consenting to this 
arrangement, the greatest proof of the interest they take in 
the dev elopment of the school This volume of correspon- 
dence and these relations develop steadily with time, as old 
boys occupy responsible positions m the commercial world. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND FOR 
THOSE WHO HAVE LEFT THE DAY-SCHOOL 

Evening. — The needs of those who left school earlier 
and are engaged in commercial offices during the day 
have been met by the establishment of 58 Evening 
Schools of Commerce. (See map.) In connection with 
these Evening Schools a system of examinations for 
commercial employees was established in 1895, with the 
support of the Government, a diploma being issued to 
each successful candidate. These examinations are 
open only to those who have had at least two years’ 
experience in a business house, and who have concur- 
rently followed the theoretical and practical courses of 
the Evening School of Commerce. The examination 
lasts two days, and consists of both written and Oral 
tests, as follows : — 
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Obligato) y Subjects — Optional Subjects — 

1 — Composition m the i — Correspondence m other 

Mother Tongue foi eign languages 

2 — Commei cial Corres- 2. — Knowledge of Commei - 

pondence in the Mother cial Products. 

Tongue 3, — Commercial Law 

3 — Commeicial Corres- (Fedeial Code, Re- 
pondence m a foieign coveiy of Debts, Bank- 
language, with an 01 al ruptcy). 

test. 4 — Shorthand. 

4 — Commei cial Arithmetic 

5 — Mental Arithmetic. 

6. — Commeicial Practice 

7 — Book-keeping, written 

and 01 al tests 

8 — Principles of Commer- 

cial Law. 

9. — Handwriting, judged 
from wntten papers 

The diplomas granted to successful candidates are 
accompanied by certificates stating the exact degree 
of merit in each subject. Unsuccessful candidates are 
allowed after an interval of two years to present them- 
selves once more for examination, but no apprentice 
after failing twice is given a third chance. 



COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN BELGIUM, 
AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, AND FRANCE 
IN 1901 

Belgium.* — Belgium has a population about equal 
to that of London, that of Switzerland and Belgium 
combined is about equal to that of the six northern 
counties of England, while that of Belgium and 
Holland are together the gathering and distributing 
centre for Central Europe. During the past 50 years, 
the volume of their trade has increased enormously. 

The Belgians have long been alive to the need for 
Commercial Education, and they appreciate fully the 
enormous benefits which have accrued to their trade 
and commerce from the special commercial training 
already provided, so much so that since 1898 the 
Belgian Government has had its system of Commer- 
cial Education under reconsideration with a view to 
its further improvement and perfection ; some Belgian 
extremists wish to give a commercial bias to the 
instruction given even in the elementary school. 

COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 

The honour of establishing the first Commercial 
College in the world rests with Antwerp, which in 
1852, the idea being suggested by our great 1851 
Exhibition, in Hyde Park, established its celebrated 
Higher Institute of Commerce* This institution 
has served as the model for similar Belgian institu- 
tions established at Brussels , Louvain, Libge, and 

* These particulars have been lundl} checked, by M Paul Wauters, Belgian official 
delegate to recent International Commercial Education Congresses 
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Mons where there are two higher institutions, and 
for numerous others throughout Europe, and for the 
fine institution established at Tokio, the capital of 
Japan, some years ago. 

A fine new building, erected at Antwerp partly at 
the expense of the State and partly of the city, and 
costing about .£30,000, was opened m 1898 to replace 
the older institution whose accommodation had been 
outgrown, and the following is its course of study, 
submitted to, and approved by the Belgian Govern- 
ment for the present year, 1901 : — 

HIGHER INSTITUTE OF COMMERCE — ANTWERP 
First Year Course 

I. Comnwcial Bureau. — Commerce, Banking, Accountancy, 
Correspondence, German Coirespondence, English Cor- 
respondence Fifteen hours of lessons weekly (of which 
three hours aie devoted to Commercial Arithmetic) Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, from 9 to 12 , 
Tuesday, from 10 to 12 ; and Fnday, from 9 to 10 a, m. 

II. History of Commercial P> oducts — This couise is given upon 
the samples and specimens of the Museum. The students 
are initiated into the operations of Commercial Chemistry 
Two hours of lessons weekly Tuesday, from 3 to 4 p m , 
and Friday, from 10 to 1 1 a m One hour of Commercial 
Chemistry Friday, from 11 to 1 2 

III Political Economy and Statistics — Two hours weekly Wed- 

nesday and Friday, from 2 to 3 p m. 

IV Comnwcial and Indust) ml Geography — Three hours weekly . 

Monday, Thursday, and Saturday, from 3 to 4 p.m. 

V. General Principles of Law — Two lessons weekly Tuesday 
and Thursday, from 9 to 10 a m. 
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VL German (lower section) —Three hours weekly : Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 8 to 9 a m 

VII. English (lower section) — Three lessons weekly : Tuesday, 
Thursda) , and Saturday, from 8 to 9 a m 

VIII French — For Belgian students, one hour weekly . Thuisday, 
from 4 to 5pm For foreigners, two hours weekly Wed- 
nesday and Friday, from 3 to 4 p m. 

IX Dutch (loiver section) — Two hours weekly, Tuesday, 4 to 5, 
and Friday, 3 to 4 Special course for Wallon students * 
Wednesday, 3 to 4, and Saturday, 4 to 5 p m 

X Spanish (lower section) — Three hours weekly : Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, from 2 to 3 p m 

XI Italian (lower section) — Three hours weekly * Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, from 2 to 3 p m. 

N B — Students need follow one onH of the tv, o last courses, according to choice 
Chinese optional Hours fixed to suit convenience. 


Second Year Course 

I Bureau Commercial — Commerce, Banking, Accountancy — 
German, Fnglish, Flemish, Spanish, and Italian Corre- 
spondence — Fifteen hours weekly (of which thiee are devoted 
to Commercial Arithmetic) 

II History of Commercial Products (higher course) — Two hours 

weekly 

III Geneial History of Commence and Indust? y — Two hours 

weekly 

IV Commercial and Maritime Law — Two hours weekly 
V Customs Legislation — One horn weekly 

VI Constitutions and Armaments (Maritime) — One hour 
weekly 

VII German (higher course) — Three houis weekl}. 

VIII English (higher course) — Thiee hours weekly 
H 
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IX French —One hour weekly. 

X. Dutch (higher coiuse).— Two houis weekly 
XI Spanish (higher course) —Three hours weekly 
XI L Italian (higher course) — Three horns weekly. 

N B Students need follow one only of the two last courses, according to choice 

XIII. Russian (lower section) — Two houis weekly 
Chinese* —Optionul* 


Third Year Course 


I Administrative and Constitutional Law- Two lessons 

weekly 

II Comment al and Mantime Law Compai Two hours 

weekly. 

III. Civil Law and Consular Regulation —Two hours weekly 
IV Com mei ce —Two hours weekly 

V Arithmetic applied to Commerce and Banking* Tlnee houis 
weekly 

VI. Technology — Three hours weekly 
VII Political Economy — One horn weekly. 

VIII. Comment al and Inditstnal Geogi aphy —One lesson weekly. 


XI. 

X 


Transports.— One lesson weekly 

Languages — German, English, Dutch, Spanish Italmn, 
Russian, two houis each weekly respectively Chinese, 
according to requirements. 


The cost of education m the Antwerp Institute is 
very moderate, as the establishment is maintained partly 
by the Belgian Government and partly by the Antwerp 
municipality. The fees paid by the student amount to 
£8 for the first year, £10 for the second year, and 

£10 for the third year . 

We desire to call attention to the amount of time 
given to the Commercial Practice Course (Commercial 
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Bureau). Here, as at other continental colleges, the 
course is practical as well as theoretical, and students 
are taught the correct methods of conducting operations 
connected with the distribution of merchandise at 
home and abroad, actual documents being used ; the 
correspondence being carried on in three or more 
foreign languages. 

A well-lurmshed museum is piovided for rendering 
the study of products and industries, and geography 
generally interesting and practical; and here also mines, 
factories, and nulls are v isited 

A sum of nearly ,£2,000 per annum is devoted bv 
the Antwerp Institute to the bestowal of travelling* 
scholarships on the brightest students The recipients 
spend two or more v ears in foreign countries, stud}- 
mg the commercial and industrial conditions of those 
countries 

The Government pays so much a year to each chair, 
and gives a pension to the teachers after a certain 
number of years’ service 

The 'study of modern languag'es is a strong feature 
of this and similar institutions 

With regard to the practical results of the system 
of education earned on at the Antwerp Institute, the 
following interesting figures, collated about 1894, 
illustrate the use to which old students had turned 
their knowledge acquired at the establishment — 

249 were pnucip-ds of laige mercantile houses 

21S bank managers 01 commiss’on (.gems 
6 Belgian Consuls- General, 

32 Consuls or Yice-Corsuis and a k? T e student va> Ilnme Secre- 
tau o c tne Congo Fice S ate 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE ORGANISATION OF 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
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SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE 

The entrance test of the Higher Institute of Com- 
merce, Antwerp, gives one a fair idea of the product 
of the Schools of Commerce, and is as follows: — 

(a) A competent knowledge of at least two foreign languages, 

(&) Elements of Commercial Practice, Book-keeping, geography, 
histoiy, natural science, chemistry, geometry, arithmetic 
and algebra, elements of commercial law and of political 
economy. 

ATHENEES ROYAUX (Commercial Course) 

Secondary Education— first grade . — The first grade 
Secondary Schools of Belgium are named Athen£es 
Royaux. In these schools slight specialisation com- 
mences five classes from the top of the school, and 
three classes down a bifurcation takes place and the 
Commercial and Science students are separated, thence- 
forth following separate courses of study. 

The Commercial Section takes the following special 
subjects : — Book-keeping, Commercial Practice, Com- 
mercial Geography, Commercial History, Commercial 
Law and Political Economy, and considerable attention 
is given to the teaching of modern languages. 
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Secondary Educaiion — First Grade 
Typical Time Table, showing nUxMber of Lessons per week 


SUBJECTS 

General 

Commercial 

7th 

6th 

5 th 

4th 

3rd 

: 2nd 

ISt 

Religion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 1 

2 

French 

7 

8 

7 

7 

s 

5 

6 

Flemish 

7 

6 

3 

3 

! 3 

3 

3 

German 

— 

2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

English 

— 

— 

— 

2 

3 

3 

2 

History 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Geography 

1 i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 ; 

1 

Mathematics 

3 

3 ; 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Natural Science 


— 1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

Commercial Sciences 

— 

— | 

I 1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

Drawing 

2 

2 

2 | 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Music 

1 

1 i 

1 

1 i 

1 

1 

1 

Gymnastics 

2 i 

2 

2 

2 I 

2 

2 

2 

Total 

27 

29 

31 

33 ! 

33 

35 

34 


L’ENSEIGNEMENT MOYEN (Commercial Course) 

Secondary Education — second grade (boys and girls). — 
There is a preparatory and general course from six 
to twelve years of age, which recruits the secondary 
school of the second grade. The preparatory course is 
intended to assure the successful study of a second and 
even third modern language between the ages of twelve 
and fifteen. 

The Commercial Course of this grade extends from 
12 to 15. From 12 to 13 the modern languages and 
book-keeping are continued, the remainder of the course 
being purely general but practical in its aims. From 13 
to 15 the pupils are taken through a special course con- 
taining Modern Languages, Book-keeping, Commercial 
Practice (documents), Commercial Arithmetic, Elements 
of Commercial Law and Economics, Shorthand, and 
Typewriting. 
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PRACTICAL COMMERCIAL COURSE {Boys 13-15 Years) 
Secondary Education — Second Gtade 


Typical Time Table 


SUBJECTS 

Hours Weekly 

list Special 

I Year 

2nd Special 
Year 

A — Genet al Comse 

Religion 

2 

2 

Mother Tongue 

4 

4 

Second Language 

4 

4 

Third Language 

4 

4 

Geography 

1 

I 

History 

2 

2 

Arithmetic and Algebia 

4 

3 

Chemistry 

— 

1 

Music 

1 

— 

G) mnastics 

2 

2 

B — Special Com se 

24 

23 

Commercial Arithmetic 



2 

Commercial Practice and Book-keeping 

5 

4 

Economic Geography 


1 

Elements of Commercial Law 

1 

2 

Fourth Language 

2 

2 

Total 

3i 

34 


The course for girls is very much the same as for 
boys, the only difference is that they take Needlework 
instead of Chemistry, and that two hours, taken from 
Languages and Algebra, are devoted to the teaching of 
Domestic Economy, &c. The special course is the same 
in both instances. 

Elementary Schools — The courses of the primary 
schools of Belgium are general but practical m their aim, 
and in many districts there is a tendency to specialisa- 
tion even here, Book-keeping and a modern language 
being taught in many schools. 




COMMERCIAL EDUCATION ABROAD 

( Continued) 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY 

Austria and Hungary.* — Austria established 
several commercial schools as far back as 1848, 
Hungary in 1830, since when both countries have 
gradually developed and improved their system of 
technical and commercial education until it is now 
a question whether it is not the best in Europe. 
Mr. James Baker, who quite recently went through 
the technical and commercial schools of Eastern Europe 
as a special commissioner of our Board of Education 
and whose report! has aroused so much interest in 
those schools, told us recently that he had it from the 
Germans themselves that the Austrian and Hungarian 
system of technical education is superior to theirs, and 
that Germany at the present time is copying Austria 
and Hungary 

A report was prepared for the Austrian Board of 
Education in 1898, from which we have gathered that 
at that date, there were 130 commercial institutions 
at work with 18,400 scholars in attendance, 11,400 of 
whom were attending Day Schools of Commerce, and 
High Schools of Commerce. 

During the School Year 1899-1900 we find that in 
Austria there were 19 Day High Schools of Com- 
merce at work with a total of 5,318 students in 
attendance. We have inserted at page 120 a photo- 
graph of the Day High School of Commerce at the 
comparatively small town of Olmutz (20,000 inhabitants), 

* We are indebted to Professor Dr B61a Schack, of Budapest, delegate of the 
Hungarian Government at recent International Congresses on Commercial Education, 
for kindly checking these particulars 

+ May be obtained from Eyre & Spottiswoode, 6d 
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with a view to conveying some idea of the provision 
ordinarily made for this work as regards buildings, &c. 

Commercial Education is highly developed in Hun- 
gary. During the present year there are in Hungary 
37 Day High Schools of Commerce, 85 Schools of 
Commerce attended by apprentices, and 23 Schools of 
Commerce for girls, at work. The High Schools 
of Commerce accept students from the age of 14 
upwards — this is also the case in Austria. 

During the present session 1900- 1901 upwards of 5,592 
students are in attendance at the 37 High Schools of 
Commerce, which since 1895 follow this time table : — 


SUBJECTS 

No of Lessons Weekly 

Total 

1st 

Year 

2nd 

Year 

3rd 

Year 

A — Obligatory. 

Religion 

I 

I 

I 

3 

Hungarian language and literature 

a 

3 

3 

IO 

German language 

4 

3 

3 

IO 

French, English, or Italian 

4 

3 

3 

10 

General and Commercial Geography 

2 

2 

2 

6 

General and Commercial History 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Mathematics 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Physics 

2 

— 

: — 

2 

Commercial Arithmetic 

4 

3 

4 ! 

11 

Commercial Bureau 

1 

2 

2 

5 

Book-keeping 

— 

3 

3 

6 

Commercial Correspondence 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Commercial Products, Industries 

2 j 

— 

— 

2 

Political Economy 

— 

2 

2 

4 

Commercial Law 

— 

3 

2 

5 

Chemistry and continued products course 

— 

3 

3 

6 

Handwriting 

2 

— 

— 

2 

B — Optional 

32 

34 

34 

100 

Fourth language 

— 

3 

3 

6 

Shorthand or Laboiatory work 

— 



— 

Debates 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Gymnastics and games 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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On the ist September, 1900, a Commercial 
College, receiving students of 18 and upwards for 
a two-year course, was opened at Buda-peste, the 
first year being now m operation ; this College will 
also take over the Training College for Commercial 
Teachers which was established in 1898, and at which 
62 commercial teachers in training are at present in 
attendance. These establishments are connected with 
the University. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE ORGANISATION OF 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE 

France. — The French merchants value commercial 
education highly; they regard the question of distri- 
bution as not less important than that of production, 
and further, they recognise that the requirements of a 
good commercial education grow from year to year 
with the growth and extension of home and especially 
of foreign competition. It has been a matter of special 
and energetic action, and the State Chambers of 
Commerce and other commercial bodies, &c., have 
established Schools of Commerce in the commercial 
centres of France, the expenses of which are borne by 
the State, the Municipality, by the contributions of 
Chambers of Commerce and Merchants, and by the 
School Fees. 

PRACTICAL SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE 

The pupils of the Practical Schools of Commerce, of 
which there are upwards of 200 in France, are usually 
drawn directly from the Elementary Schools, the whole 
of the instruction being free. The boys and girls enter 
these schools at the age of 12 and leave at 16. The 
curriculum is general and practical to the extent of two- 
thirds, and special only to the extent of one-third. In 
the Schools of Commerce the proportion is almost 
exactly reversed. 

In looking round the French Educational Exhibit in 
Paris in the summer of 1900, what struck one most forcibly 
in connection with the work of the Practical Schools 
of Commerce was the “ Commercial Bureau ” course, 
which was evidently the course on which the work of 
the schools converged It consisted, as in the schools 
of Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Austria, of 
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theoretical and practical instruction in the methods of 
carrying- through transactions connected with home and 
foreign trade, actual documents being used , the Course 
included, as essentials, instruction in (a) Arithmetic 
applied to commercial operations, (b) Book-keeping, in 
which both home and foreign accounts were dealt with, 
(c) Commercial Correspondence, throughout -which the 
students were trained to acquire a good style by writing 
letters singly and 111 series in connection with trans- 
actions This correspondence was carried on in French, 
English, and German, and certain documents were 
provided and filled in in triplicate, one in each of the 
above languages The Practical Schools of Commerce 
at Boulogne and Limoges exhibited particularly good 
work 

DAY SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE 

The Government of France supervises and aids 
thirteen Day Schools of Commerce situated, amongst 
others, at the following places, viz — Paris, Bordeaux, 
Marseilles, Lyons, Rouen, Havre, Lille, &c There are 
also numerous other commercial schools, both public and 
private, in all the commercial centres and large towns, 
and Schools for girls and women, similar to the Schools 
of Commerce for boys, have been founded in Pans, 
and are being founded in some of the larger cities. 
Women take a very important part m the commercial 
establishments of France 

Each school is well equipped with educational 
appliances and with museums containing very varied 
collections of material for practical instruction, also 
with a very fine library of reference books* 

We have visited five of the Day Schools of Com- 
merce that are supervised and aided b;y the State, but 
as their aims, equipment, &c , are much alike, we 
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will confine our description to the largest and most 
important one — what applies to it applies with about 
the same force to the other Schools. 

The High Schooi of Commerce, 43, rue de Tocqueville, 

Paris 

The aim of the High School of Commerce is to 
crown with a high class of instruction the studies which 
have been previously made in practical establishments, 
and to give to students leaving Colleges and Grammar 
Schools the training which is necessary to qualify them 
to arrive quickly at the direction of commercial, indus- 
trial, and banking houses. It also trains students for 
the Consular Service. It prepares students for a certifi- 
cate, granted by the State, which certifies to their 
ability to teach Book-keeping and Accountancy, also 
prepares others, aspiring to the teaching profession, 
for a certificate certifying to their competency as Pro- 
fessors of Commercial Subjects. The school courses 
include all that is asked for in the two later examina- 
tions. 

After a successful caieer and successful examination, 
a diploma is granted which carries with it the privileges 
of serving one year in the army instead of three years. 
In order to get this diploma the student must have 
obtained at least 65 per cent, of the total possible 
number of marks obtainable during the two years’ 
course, and the system of marking is very exacting. 

Certain marks are allowed to the holders of the 
above-mentioned diploma when openly competing for 
certain Government posts for which their commercial 
training will be specially valuable. 

When students have obtained the school diploma 
they are permitted to compete for the Foreign Travelling 
Exhibitions , which are tenable for two years. Their 
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value during- the first year varies from £100 to £160, 
and during the second year from £80 to £ 120. Thirty- 
four scholarships are given annually. These scholar- 
ships may be held m any suitable foreign country. 

The school does not undertake to find employment 
for the students when they finish their studies. This 
work is undertaken by an Old Boys’ Association, which 
finds little difficulty in so doing. 

The School recruits only by means of Competitive 
Entrance Examinations . All competitors must be at 
least sixteen years of age on July 1st of the year 
when competing. 

The following are the obligatory and optional sub- 
jects, and they give some idea of the preparatory 
studies of the competitors. 

The obligatory tests are . — 

Written Tests — Mathematics, Ai mb me tic, Algebra, E^say m 
French, Precis Writing, Spelling, Writing, Composition 
m one Foieign Language (with the am of a dictionary), 
Exercises and Translation 

Oral Tests — Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, Mechanics, Chemistry", 
History, Geogiaphy, One Foreign Language (explanation 
of reading matter and conversational test) 

The optional tests are — 

(a) One or tw o foreign languages othei than the one taken as an 
obligatory subject (l) Book-keeping and Accountancy, 
which are carefully taught m the Prcparatoiy School. 

Foreigners are admitted on the same conditions as 
the French candidates They receive a Diploma if 
they are classed before the last of the successful 
French students receiving a Diploma. 

The instruction, spread over the two years’ course 
of study, comprises the following subjects — 
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Two Years 5 Course 


Subjects 

Number of Lectures* 
per annum 

rst Year 

2nd Year 

I Commerce, Arithmetic and Algebia applied 
to Commerce, Book - keeping and 
Accountancy 

120 

120 

2 Inst Foreign Language 

I65 

165 

3 Second Foreign Language 

100 

100 

4 Mathematics 

SO 

25 

5 Objects Lesson on Merchandise 

63 

40 

6 Testing and Analysing Products 

12 

r 13 

7 Handling and Observing Products under 

After each 

After each 

the microscope 

“ Object 

“ Object 

8 Economical Geography 

Lesson” 

40 

Lesson ” 
45 

9 History of Commerce 

— 

20 

10 Elements of Public and Civil Law 

25 

— 

11 Commercnl, Shipping, and Industrial Law 

! 35 

50 

12 Foreign Commercial Legislation 

— 

20 

13 Political Economy 

30 

— 

14 Factoiy Legislation 

— 

IS 

15 Customs and Budget Legislation 

— 

25 

16 Studies in Means of Transports, cost of 


16 

then maintenance, tanlls, &c 

— 

17 Mechanical Apparatus in commercial use 

— 

20 

18 Handwriting 

20 

15 


* AH lectures, with the exception of those on languages and handwriting, are one 
hour and twenty minutes m length 


The study of foreign languages is very highly 
developed Each student is obliged to learn two 
languages and to chose one of the following five 
groups . English and German, English and Spanish, 
English and Italian, German and Spanish, German 
and Italian Weekly conferences are held, when the 
students have to speak in the foreign languages only, 
A very fine library containing 3,000 volumes of 
reference books on commercial subjects is placed at 
the disposal of the students. It has seating accommo- 
dation for about a hundred pupils. In addition, there 
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is a fine collection of works on literary and scientific 
subjects. During his course each student has to con- 
tribute five francs, about 4s., towards the up-keep of 
the library. 

The “Object Lessons” on Merchandise are supple- 
mented every Thursday afternoon, from the beginning 
of January to the end of July, by practical work in 
the Chemical Laboratory, and this consists of testing 
and analysing combustibles, potash, soda, saltpetre, 
lime, manures, metals, drinkable and undrinkable 
water, oils, soaps, textiles, flour, sugars, beverages, 
milk, butter, coffees, spices, &c. 

The Museum of Products consists of a fine collec- 
tion of materials, and occupies a very large room and 
the corridors. The various products are arranged in 
an orderly manner in neatly constructed cases built 
to the walls, while the centre of the room is occupied 
by several large glass cases. For convenience and 
ready reference the cases are arranged in the same 
order as the systematic course of Object Lessons in 
Merchandise ; they contain, among other things, samples 
and specimens illustrating the productions of the French 
colonies, wools, cottons, silks, dyeing materials, different 
textile fabrics, combustibles, chemical products, vege- 
table and animal products, building materials, metals 
(application, price and probable cost of exploiting mines 
if discovered), fatty substances of vegetable and animal 
origin, condiments and foods, products of mineral and 
of vegetable origin, &c., &c. 

The Museum of Mechanical Apparatus in use in 
commerce is adjacent to the Commercial Products 
Museum, and consists of apparatus and models for 
practically illustrating various forms of mechanism as 
applied to generation and transmission of power, the 
1 
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telegraph, the telephone, electric light, transmission 
of electrical power, lifting and raising machinery, the 
railway service, inland navigation, seaports and docks, 
apparatus for lading and discharging cargoes of all 
kinds, the construction of ships for general and for 
particular cargoes, models of mines, &c., &c. 

A Large Lecture Theatre , with a glass roof and 
a sliding shutter for darkening the room when required, 
is used for giving the “ Object Lessons 5 ’ on products 
and commercial apparatus. 

The State, the City of Paris, and the Department 
of the Seine each grant a number of Exhibitions 
(value ^40) to students residing within their areas. 

There is a small permanent staff. The professors 
who deliver the various courses of lectures are special- 
ists residing in the city of Paris, each engaged to give 
the course of lectures on his particular subject only. 

In order to see that the students take proper notes 
of the lectures and revise the same they are, three 
times a week, divided into groups of five or six and 
catechised in small examination rooms by professors 
other than those who delivered the lectures which are 
under review. The students are also submitted to a 
written test once a month Marks are awarded for 
all this examination work, and these marks count 
towards the diploma, so that the students have to 
work steadily throughout their two years’ course to 
obtain the diploma 

For the teaching of Commercial Geography the 
school is provided with specially large hand-painted 
maps of the Continents , that of Europe was about 
7 by 6 yards, Asia 5 by 5 yards, Africa 3J by 31 - 
yards, America 3J by 3! yards, Australia 3J by 3J 
yards. 
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Preparatory School 

These Schools are preparatory to the Schools of 
Commerce- 

Before being admitted to the Preparatory School 
the candidates must satisfy the Principal as to their 
knowledge of (a) French Grammar, (b) Elementary 
Arithmetic, (c) the General History of France, (d) 
General Geography, and must be at least 15 years 
of age. These students are expected to spend one 
year or more in the Preparatory School before com- 
peting in the entrance examinations of the School of 
Commerce, studying the subjects which are prescribed 
for those entrance examinations. 

Student Teachers’ Section 

This section is for students who wish to obtain the 
* * Commercial Professor's Diploma ,” and is recruited by 
competitive examination, the number of vacancies being 
annually fixed by the Government. Students must be 
at least 20 years of age on June 1st of the year in 
which they compete. They commence their studies 
on the first Monday in October, and for 12 months 
they receive a monthly maintenance allowance of ^5 
from the Government. 

SCHOOL MUSEUMS 

French merchants attach extreme importance to 
these museums, which show in the clearest possible 
manner, by means of samples and specimens, all kinds 
of products in their natural or raw state, and the 
various phases through which they pass from the raw 
to the manufactured state. Museums are attached to 
■all schools of commerce as an essential , and are looked 
upon as a means of education and of enlarging the 
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ideas of the students* They are very general through- 
out France, and the samples and specimens have been 
presented to the schools by merchants and manufac- 
turers ; it is the exception for a school to have to 
purchase a set. The professor largely utilises these 
specimens in giving his lessons. 

At the International Congress on Technical Educa- 
tion at Bordeaux, 1S95, the subject of “ Commercial 
Museums ” attracted more attention in the Commercial 
Section than any other branch of the work, and among 
the points specially noted was the desirability of estab- 
lishing Commercial Museums. 

ECOLE SUPERIEURE DE COMMERCE DE LYON 

Thinking it may specially interest those living in 
textile and other industrial districts, and who may wish 
to know how the man who is being trained to produce 
the goods may concurrently be trained to sell them, we 
now give particulars of the school at Lyons — a very 
successful school indeed. 

The School of Commerce of Lyons is organised in 
three sections, as follows : — (a) General Commerce and 
Banking ; (b) Commercial side of the Silk Industry ; 
(c) Commercial side of the Dyeing Industry. 
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Time Table 

Hours given 
weekly 

xst 2 nil 

year 5 tar 


/, Subjects common to the Three Sections 
Commercial, Maritime, and Industrial Law 
Factory, Fiscal, and Customs Law 
Political Economy 
History of Commerce 
French 

Foreign Language { Conversation 

II General Commerce and Banking Student 
Commercial Practice and Accountancy 
Commercial Correspondence and Writing 
Economic Geogiaphy 
Study of Pioducts 

Second Foreign Language { Comersation 

III Silk Industry Student 

Theoiy and Practice of Special Trade of Silk 
Materials 

Commeicial Piactice and Book-keeping 
Economic Geogiaphy 
Technology of Textiles 
Applied Mechanics 
Drawing 

IV. Dyeing Industry Student 

Theory and Practice of Special Tiade of Dye Stuffs 
Theory and Practice of Special Tiade of Chemical 
Pioducts 

Commercial Practice and Book-keeping 
Economic Geogiaphy 
Applied Mechanics and Physics 
Drawing 

The Brighton delegates to the Education Exhibition 
and International Congress at Pans, 1900 , in their 
report emphasise the utility of commercial schools, 
their work being absolutely essential as “ apprentice- 
ship of the old type is insufficient.” The following 
is a short account they give of the Commercial 
School at Lyons, where the teaching of Commerce, 
banking, book-keeping and commercial mathematics 
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is extended over two years. During* the first year 
lectures are given for twelve hours a week. Each 
pupil keeps a daily journal which occupies him for 
one-and-a-half hours a day, and which is strictly 
examined. The treatment of book-keeping includes 
the theory of accountants’ methods and the complete 
set of books of an important business house. During 
the second year the business office work is taken* 
There is no collective teaching ; each pupil is placed 
at the head of an imaginary firm, where, under 
guidance and control, he originates transactions and 
carries them out. He gives ten hours per week 
to this and two hours per week to lectures Several 
imaginary business houses, of which one is a bank, 
are taken m different towns m all parts of the world. 
Part of the correspondence takes place in the language 
of the various countries dealt with, the students being 
allotted to those countries whose languages they are 
studying The accounts are also kept in the money 
of the country in question. Sometimes the pupils set 
up business correspondence with those of a similar 
school in another town. Foreign commercial news- 
papers, cuculars, and price lists are regularly taken 
in, and the operations are guided by the curient prices 
and condition of the markets. Railway time-tables, 
tariffs, customs clues, &c , are studied, and every care 
is taken to conduct the fictitious operations as though 
they were actual dealings. Letters and documents are 
copied and filed as in business, telegraphic codes are 
used, copying presses, type-writing machines and calcu- 
lating instruments are freely employed. Each term the 
books are balanced, and every year an inventory is made. 

It is claimed that the system develops personal 
initiative, compels thought, teaches the pupils to solve 
difficulties and to seize opportunities, thus developing very 
desirable business qualities by means of business methods. 



THE POSITION IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1901 

Commercial or business colleges, so called, had their 
beginning in the United States more than fifty years 
ago. At least one institution of this class now in 
existence was established in 1840. For many years 
the branches taught in these business schools were 
substantially limited to book-keeping, arithmetic in 
which prominence was given to percentage and com- 
mercial calculations, penmanship, and business forms. 
Later shorthand and typewriting were added. For 
twenty years or more these private schools made but 
slow progress, partly because the training offered in 
these branches was not superior to that which could 
be obtained by their study m many of the colleges 
and private academies. 

In 1870 the United States Bureau of Education 
received reports from 26 business colleges, although 
there must have been a larger number then in existence. 
These 26 schools had 5,824 students. In 1880 the 
number of schools reporting had increased to 162 and 
the number of students to 27,146. 

The demand for shorthand writers and typists 
caused the rapid growth in the attendance at these 
schools. Amanuensis courses were offered in nearly 
all of them, and students obtained diplomas or certifi- 
cates in from two to six months in some of them. 
Very few of these schools had courses of study extend- 
ing over more than one year. 

In 1890 the number of business schools reporting to 
the education office was 263, and the number of students 
78,920. The high water mark was reached in 1894, 
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when 518 schools reported, with an enrolment of 
115,748 students. Since that time there has been a 
steady decline m the number of these private schools 
and a rapid decrease in the number of students. 
For the last year (1898) there were only 337 commercial 
or business schools reporting- to the education office, 
and the number of students was only 70,950. This 
decrease is attributed partly to the business depression 
of the past few years and partly to the fact that 
so many public schools, as well as many colleges, 
have established commercial courses in many respects 
superior to those offered by a majority of the private 
business colleges 

HIGHER COMMERCIAL EDUCATION— 

THE UNIVERSITY 

It has been long admitted among leading business 
men that those preparing for business careers should 
have the opportunity to acquire a commercial education 
higher and broader than that given by even the best 
of the puvate so-called business colleges. About ten 
years ago the American Bankers’ Association began to 
direct the attention of educationists and the public to 
the need of a more adequate professional training for 
young men preparing for business life. A committee 
was appointed to find out what was being done in this 
direction in the institutions for higher education in the 
United States It was found that the Wharton School 
of Finance and Economy of the University of Penn- 
sylvania was the only institution offering a course of 
study of a grade comparable with the regular collegiate 
course, and specialising on those subjects most important 
to thorough training for business and citizenship. At 
the request of this committee Dr. Edmund J, James, 
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then professor in the Wharton School, gave an exposi- 
tion of the aims and methods of the school in a 
valuable paper read before the association at Saratoga 
in 1890, in which he also discussed the situation of 
business education in general in the United States. 
The association adopted resolutions recommending the 
organisation of departments similar to the Wharton 
School in other universities and colleges. Professor 
James was invited to visit the leading educational 
centres of Europe, examine their best commercial 
schools, and present a report upon the subject ; he 
presented his report to the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in 1893 , it was printed by the association and 
was greeted by educationists and business men as the 
most valuable contribution in aid of higher commercial 
education yet made in that country. The report was 
reprinted in the 1895-96 Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

The agitation begun by the American Bankers’ 
Association has resulted in (a) the establishment of 
commercial departments in at least two universities 
(the University of California and the University of 
Chicago), (b) the improvement of business courses in 
a number of colleges, and (c) the organisation of such 
courses in other colleges and m many public and private 
high schools. 

THE WHARTON SCHOOL 

The first institution in the United States to offer 
a thorough professional education to young men con- 
templating business careers was the Wharton School of 
Finance and Economy of the University of Pennsylvania, 
already mentioned. This school was founded in 1881 
by Mr. Joseph Wharton, a wealthy citizen of Phila- 
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delphia, whose first gift to the school was $100,000. 
His desire was that the school should offer facilities 
for obtaining (r) “An adequate education in the 
principles underlying successful civil government, ” 
(2) “A training suitable for those who intend to 
engage in business, or to undertake the management 
of property.” 

The course in finance and economy constructed upon 
the plan suggested by the founder extends over four 
years and is one of the regular college courses, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Economics. 
In 1897-98 there were 87 students in this school. 

The course of study for the four years is as 
follows : — 

Freshman class — Composition, algebra, solid geometry, trigonom- 
etry, general chemistry, German, accounting, physical and economic 
geography, practical economic problems, economic hteratme, legisla- 
tive and executive documents 

Sophomore class . — Modern novelists, history of English literature, 
German, business law, money and banking, business practice, American 
history, Roman history, theory and geography of commerce, American 
constitutional law, European constitutional law, legislative procedure 
and organisation, political economy, public speaking (optional) 

Junior class —Comparative politics, modern legislative problems, 
public administration, business practice and banking, economic history, 
sociology, sociological field work, American history, English constitu- 
tional history, logic, ethics 

Senior class — Histoiy of law and legal concepts, local and muni- 
cipal institutions, political economy, statistics, public finance, trans- 
portation, advanced sociology, history of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

The board of regents of the University of California 
on January 15th, 1898, decided to establish a College of 
Commerce in that institution. The college was formally 
opened at the beginning of the fall term of the same 
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year* The four years’ course is parallel with the curri- 
cula of the colleges of general culture, about one-half 
of the subjects studied being prescribed in such colleges* 
The subjects making up the other half of the funda- 
mental course are selected from a broad field covering 
philosophical, legal, political, historical, economic, geo- 
graphical, technological, and mathematical studies. It 
is stated that u this college is intended to afford an 
opportunity for the scientific study of commerce in all 
its relations and for the higher education of business 
men and of the higher officers of the civil service,” 
Besides the fundamental courses, the new college offers 
a large number of special courses, and the student may 
arrange his studies with special reference to his future 
work, the different subjects being more or less closely 
related to commerce. The general scope of the work 
proposed for the college of commerce is shown in the 
following list of subjects printed in the first announce- 
ment published ; 

Philosophical studies — Histoiy and principles of commercial ethics. 

Legal studies — Commercial law of different nations , public inter- 
national law, and the duties of diplomatic and consular officeis , private 
international law , admiralty and mantime law , Roman law y compara- 
tive jurisprudence , judicial procedure m different countnes , law of 
private corporations, and other special courses 

Political studies — Constitutional law of different nations ; public 
law and administration ; municipal government ; general political 
theory ; legislative control of industry and commerce. 

Historical studies — The general political and constitutional history 
of the leading nations, especially during the nineteenth century ; diplo- 
matic history Economic histoiy — that is, the history of industry and 
commerce — is of such importance as to constitute a separate group* 
(See below ) 

Economic studies. — General theoiy and analysis ; political economy, 
general principles and theory ; labour and wages ; theory and practice 
of exchange, foieign and domestic ; theoiy of value ; markets, their 
organisation and the determination of prices ; currency m all countries , 
banking in all countnes ; economic features of transportation by land 
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and water (a subject in which many special courses should be offered) ; 
industrial and commercial oigamsation , corporations and coiporation 
finance , communication — postal seivice, telegraph and telephone, 
newspapers and advertising , insurance — fire, marine, life, & c , con- 
sumption, and the principles of demand and storage ; commercial 
usages of diffeient countries ; public finance— government expendi- 
tures, revenues, including taxation, customs duties, &c , public debts, 
and fiscal administration , statistics, mathematical and practical ; 
history, theory and methods — the “ movement of population,” actu- 
aries’ statistics, theory of prices, &c 

Studies m economic hist my — The history of commerce m all 
countries and at every age (upon this general subject as laige a 
number of special courses as possible should be offeied) ; the history 
of the institution of private property , the history of land tenures ; 
the history of agriculture ; the history of industry , from the earliest 
times ; the history of manufactures ; the history of labour and of labour 
organisation, and other special courses 

Linguistic studies — The languages and literatuies of the nations 
with which we have commeicial relations — Amencan, European, and 
Oriental. 

Geographical studies — Political geogiaphy , geodesy ; physical geog- 
raphy , commercial geogiaphy , biological geography, including botany, 
zoology, anthropology, &c , meteorology and climatology , oceanog- 
raphy-coasts, harbouis, &c , navigation and nautical astronomy ; 
geology 

Technological studies concerning the matenals of commerce — 
Botany — general plant morphology and economic botany ; forestry 
and wild-plant products, also wild animal products , agriculture — 
cultivated plant products of all descnptions, including field, orchaid, 
and vineyard products , animal products, such as meats, dany products, 
wool, &c , and including agricultuial piactice, irugation, & c. ; agnciil- 
tural manufactures, such as sugar, starch, textiles, oils, brewing, 
tanning, drying, and canning, &c ; fisheries, and all the products 
of the sea , mining and mmeial products, and building materials ; 
chemical technology and chemical products, acids, alkalis, &c , manu- 
factured products ; decorative and industrial art 

Technological studies concerning transportation . — Civil engineering 
and mechanical engineering, construction of roads, bridges, canals, 
irrigation works, &c , motors and motive power, &c , railroad econo- 
mics, &c 

Mathematical studies —Courses covering all the mathematical 
principles involved m the above studies 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

The next great institution in America to recognise 
the importance of the higher business training and 
to make liberal provision for it was the University of 
Chicago, The College of Commerce and Politics opened 
its doors at the beginning of the summer quarter of 
1898. President Harper, in his twenty-fifth quarterly 
statement, presented on October 1st, 1898, says : — 

“ It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that I may announce the 
inauguration during the past quarter of the College of Commerce and 
Politics . It will be remembered that the undergraduate work of the 
university was organised m three colleges, the College of Arts, the 
College of Literature, and the College of Science ; each college taking 
its name from the group of subjects upon which special emphasis was 
laid. When it was first proposed by Head Professor Laughlm that the 
university should organise work m a line of subjects dealing more 
closely with the great fields of commerce and politics, it was still a 
question whether that woik should take the form of a professional 
school or be organised as regular college work After long debate m 
the faculties and senate of the umveisityit was decided that the work should 
be organised as a college and administered as such. Herein lies the great 
difference between the work as thus presented in the University of Chicago 
and certain work of perhaps a similar character undertaken elsewhere. 

A strong desire has aheady been indicated in the minds of many to 
do their college work along the lines of the departments more promi- 
nently represented m this college The interest has been as great as 
was expected, and the results thus far justify the step taken 55 

The required course in commerce includes, besides 
the general branches usually taught in higher educa- 
tion, the following topics specially relating to com- 
merce ; Railway transportation, comparative railway 
legislation, financial history of the United States, 
money and practical economics, banking, processes 
of leading industries, tariff history of the United 
States, insurance. The courses in detail are given 
in a circular of information published by the univer- 
sity, “The College of Commerce and Politics of the 
University of Chicago,” pages 5 to 9. 
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DAY SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE — THE TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

In 1897-98 there were 1,018 public high schools 
reporting to the United States Bureau of Education 
having a total of 31,633 students in the commercial 
or business course of study, and of these there were 
139 schools having 50 or more commercial students 
each. 

In many of the larger cities leading business men 
are urging the establishment of Day Schools of Com- 
merce as separate institutions, with courses of study 
extending over four years. In an address delivered 
before the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York on Commercial Education, the Hon. William H. 
Maxwell, city superintendent of Schools, New York 
City, says that the two-year commercial course in the 
Brooklyn high schools should be abolished, and prob- 
ably also the four-year commercial courses in the Man- 
hattan high schools, recently established. He urges 
the establishment in their stead of two separate a?id 
distinctive Day Schools of Commerce, with four-year 
courses, one for Manhattan and the other for Brooklyn, 
There is the same trend of opinion at Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Chicago, strong business men advocating 
the establishment of a separate institution. For 
instance, the educational commission of the city of 
Chicago, which was appointed a year ago, and which 
has just submitted its report, recommends “ that a Day 
School of Commerce, with a full, liberal, four-years’ 
course of study, be established in a central position.” 
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ELEMENTARY DAY SCHOOLS 

Programme of Course of Study in the Chief Cities of thk 
United States of America 


Subject 

1st Year jsnd Year 

3rd Year 

(4th Year 

5th Year 

6th Year 

J 7th Year 

| tttb Year. 

Reading 

10 lessons a week 

S lessons a week 

Writing 

10 lessons a week 

5 lessons a week 

j 3 lessons a week. 

Spelling Lists 


| 


| 4 lessons a week 



English Grammar 

Oral, with Composition lessons. 

5 lessons a week, with 
text books. 


Latin, French, or 
German 








S lessons 
a week. 

Arithmetic 

Oral, 60 minutes 
a week 

1 

5 lessons a week, with text j 
books. 



Algebra 







S lesson 

3 lesson 

s a week, 

Geography 


Oi U let, 
sons 60 
minutes 
a week 

5 lessons a week, with 
books. 

test 

i 

§ 


Natural Science 
and Hygiene 


Sixty minutes 11 week. 


United States His 
tory 


United States Con 
stitution , 


General History . 


Physical Culture 


Vocal Music 


Drawing 


Oi il, 60 mmutis a wet k 


60 mum Us a week 
a week, divided into 
60 minutes a week 


Manual Training or 
Sewing & Cookery 







No, of Lessons . 

20 + 7 
Daily 
exei, 

ao f 7 
Daily 
exer. 

ao -f* 5 
D uly 
cxci 

84 1 5 
Daily 
e\et 

a/ i s 
Daily 
evu, 

*7 f 5 
Daily 

CAM, 

Total hours of 
Recitations 

12 

12 


*3 

i(>4 

*h& 

Length of Recita- 
tions , , , 

TS 

nuns 

! r 5 
nuns 

ao 

nuns 

ao 

nuns. 

as 

nuns. 

nuns. 


5 lessons 
a wt ek. 


JL~ 

5 lessons 

6 week, 

— 

- — - 

» V . 


ev.ons. 

* .. . 

* w 

» W V ■m 


One half" 
slay a week 

-H 1 6 

at 1 A 

1 tally 

Daily 

twrr. 

; *Jur. 



• 

« ** 


r 

nuns, 

tnm% 


iYoric— xne aoove was one ot the exhibits of the Ament an Education bunion at the 
Pans Exhibition, and is here given in order to show the course of training which lead** up to 
the Lower Commercial Schools, &c. 
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LOWER COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 

The following suggestive report, 1900, on the work 
of the lower Commercial Schools of the United States 
will be of interest to business men and should be 
helpful to those connected with the Scotch Higher 
Grade Schools providing Commercial Courses, for 
boys from 12 to 16, and for the English Higher 
Elementary Schools, taking boys of from 12 to 15 
or 16 through a commercial course. Even here, how- 
ever, we feel that a commercial course should not 
commence before the boy has entered upon his 14th 
year, that is between the age of 14 and 16. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 

The Correlation of Studies in the Commercial Course 

The term correlation, as used m this report, your committee 
understands to refer not only to the co-relation of the studies m the 
commercial course, but also to the relation of the school to the office 
and to the relation of the training and conduct of the student in the 
school to the conditions he will meet in the business house in which 
he is to begin his career as a business man, it being deemed of the 
utmost importance that the step the student must take between the 
business school and the business office be made as short and easy as 
possible. 

Much assistance and information have been received by this com- 
mittee from the commercial school people not of the committee, and, m 
addition to this, the former reports of the proceedings of this body 
have been freely drawn upon, for all of which the members of this 
committee hereby render their acknowledgment and express their thanks 

Whatever else may be said of the business school curriculum, there 
are, perhaps, no other schools that possess a course of study the several 
branches of which are so unified and correlated 

It has for its foundation book-keeping, which requires a knowledge 
of arithmetic, in order that the computation necessary to its conduct 
may be performed with accuracy and despatch 
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The book-keeper who does not know the legal rules governing 
business transactions and who does not understand the penalties for 
their violation would certainly be unfit to manage the affairs of a 
modern business office Therefore no one can lay claim to the title 
of book-keeper, or, rather, accountant, m the true sense of the word 
without a reasonably accurate knowledge of commercial law ; and thus 
we have a third element m the course. 

Further, book-keeping as an art depends largely upon good hand- 
writing, and thus the fourth element in the course of study is brought 
into close connection with the three branches already named. 

Again, book-keeping, as a record of business transactions, is closely 
allied to business correspondence, and the book-keeper, as well as the 
correspondent, requires a knowledge of English, including grammar, 
spelling, and composition , thus these branches are intimately connected 
with the other subjects of the course. 

Since the introduction of the typewriter into the business house, 
no one having any considerable amount of correspondence can dispense 
with its use, and hence shorthand and typewriting have been added 
to the commercial course. 

As the work of the business correspondent and amanuensis requires 
accuracy and close discrimination, punctuation assumes the importance 
of a separate branch of stud>, and some knowledge, at least, of rhetoric 
becomes necessary 

To enforce and fix m the student’s mind the principles of book- 
keeping, and to assist m giving him a knowledge of business methods 
and customs, a course m business practice has been introduced. This 
feature of the course, m connection with intercommunication, or trading 
between colleges m different parts of the country, is an excellent intro- 
duction to commeicial geogiaphy, another branch of study of great 
importance to the future business man. 

Inasmuch as the education of a business man is not complete without 
the ability to stand before his peers m public and express his views, public 
speaking becomes a branch of business training of no little importance 

A knowledge of the laws relating to production, distribution, and 
consumption is necessary to an understanding of the facts of commerce 
in their true light and to a correct view of their relations to each other 
A place for economics must, therefore, be found in the business course. 

Whether we regard the principal work of the business colleges to 
be the training of young men and women for positions in business 
houses, thereby opening the avenue of business life to them, or look 
beyond this work to broader fields of usefulness, we must, through 
a series of lectures, if not m some more formal manner, strive to teach 
the elements of business ethics. 

K 
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re^oTthe^subj^t of mil government must be given a place m the 

this outline will appear to many to 
be too comprehensive. It is not claimed by your committee that these 

they all, none the less, belong to the education of the modern American 
business man 


Suggestive 


Outline of Business School Studies 


Mathematics * — 

(a) Book-keeping 

(£} Arithmetic, including rapid calculation 

Writing — 

(a) Penmanship 
(5) Shorthand 
(<r) Typewriting. 

BUS “«) S E7smess practice, including business methods and 
customs 

(b) The history of commerce 

(c) Commercial geography. 

English . — 

{a) Spelling. 

(b) Grammar and punctuation 
\c) Business correspondence 

(d) Composition and rhetoric 

(e) Public speaking 
Civics * — 

(a) Commercial law. 

(b) Civil government 

(c) Economics. 

Suggestions on the Outline 


TIME REQUIRED 

The time mentioned under each topic in this outline is the probable 
time required, but it must be borne in mind that m commercial or 

business q schools the qualifications of students vary greatly, and their 

fitness for business life must be measured by their attainments and no 
by the time they have spent m school. 
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The ability or power to do certain things neatly and accurately m 
a limited time alone decides the student’s qualifications, and he should 
be graduated when he can meet these requirements, regardless of the 
time he has spent in securing this attainment, 

ELEMENTARY BOOK-KEEPING 

Time, three hours (by hours is here meant penods of sixty minutes) 
daily for two months, exclusive of the time spent on book-keeping m 
business and office practice 

As before stated, your committee assumes book-keeping to consti- 
tute the basis of the commercial course. The student should begin the 
study of book-keepmg only when he writes sufficiently well, and can 
perform ordinary computations under the fundamental rules of arith- 
metic, including interest, with a reasonable degree of accuracy. It may 
be necessary, therefore, for the incoming student to pass through a 
preparatory course of study before entering upon the course here 
described. 

Book-keeping should be taught individually Drills and lectures 
may be given m classes, but each pupil should pursue the course m 
book-keeping independently of other students, except m so far as is 
necessary to carry out a scheme of practice as hereinbefore mentioned. 

This plan of individual study has many advantages . 

I. — The bright student is not held back by others who are slow, 
but is allowed to proceed as fast as he can do his work well. 

2 — The slow student is not pushed ahead of his ability by those 
who are more rapid m their work, but is allowed to understandmgly 
master the work as he progresses. 

3. — This individual work m book-keeping renders the course 
flexible ; the student may devote all the time he can spare from 
other studies to this subject, and therefore may be always kept busy 
Where this arrangement is made no student need be idle at any 
time, and as book-keeping is the groundwoik of the course of study, 
it is eminently fitting that it should be thus made the subject of 
special individual instruction 

Special test exercises in this subject, illustrating various applica- 
tions of the principles of book-keeping and fixing, by review, the work 
the student has already gone over, may be given to advantage through- 
out the course. In these tests the student should be thrown upon his 
own resources, and he should satisfy both himself and his teacher as to 
his ability to work independently of aids of any kind 

Here, as elsewhere, weekly class drills or oral quizzes are recom- 
mended as valuable in assisting to fix m the minds of students the 
principles underlying the subject taught 
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BUSINESS PRACTICE AND ADVANCED BOOK-KEEPING 

Time Thiee hours of sixty minutes, daily for six months 

Before entering upon what is usually known as “ business practice w 
pupils should have in some measure the qualifications that they would 
be required to possess before beginning actual work. These should 
include order, neatness, good penmanship, &c In correspondence and 
business forms they should have a clear idea of the mechanical arrange- 
ment of a letter and a knowledge of the forms and uses of checks, 
notes, drafts, &c , with a fair understanding of the use of the daybook, 
journal, ledger, cash book, sales book, and bill book They should be 
quick and apt m journalising, and should have at least passed the test in 
the first division of arithmetic 

Your committee will not undertake to designate what the course m 
business practice shall or shall not be, but takes the liberty of sub- 
mitting the following propositions — 

1 — As the course m business practice is especially designed to 
correlate the school work with the work of the office, the business 
transactions m the business-pi actice course should come to the student 
book-keeper for record in the same way they come to the book-keeper 
in the business house ; and the business done by the student, and the 
transactions made and booked by him, should be done and recoided as 
nearly as possible as they would be done and lecorded m a first-class 
business house. 

2 — The books, stationery, and appliances used in the school 
should be modern m form, well bound, of good material, well printed 
or engraved, and in every respect the equal, at least, of those found in 
use m business houses Good books and stationery tend to the forma- 
tion of habits of neatness and accuracy 

3 —A reasonable variety of books should be used, m order that the 
student may, when going out of the business-practice department of the 
school, pass into the actual woik of the office without feeling that books 
of account are all fashioned alike, but he should rathei go out with 
a fair degree of knowledge concerning vanous foims of books of 
account, especially those that may be considered standard. But, on 
the other hand, this variety of forms should not be so great as to confuse 
and annoy the student. Whatever is undertaken should be well done 
And heie, as elsewhere, one thing done well is better than any number 
of things poorly or loosely done. 

4 — The student should remain a sufficient time m each office or 
subdivision of the business practice work to gam a fair knowledge of the 
detail of such office or employment Your committee believes that 
a week m a bank, for instance, is almost futile, and tends rather to 
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confuse the student than to make plain the principles and modes of 
modem banking Not less than a month should be given to the actual 
work m the bank, and a proportionate time should be spent m the 
other offices Nothing should be attempted that can not be done 
thoioughly and well 

5 — From the time assigned to book-keeping and business practice 
m this report it will be seen that your committee believes that from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the whole time given to book-keeping m 
the commeicial course should be devoted to this business- practice work, 

6 — Accuiacy m this department should be insisted upon to the 
letter, and all the “ checks” possible should be placed upon the student, 
that his work may be done thoroughly and accurately All loose and 
haphazard work should be rewritten, and neatness and accuracy should 
be insisted upon Let all this work be done under an experienced and 
competent supei visor 

7 — The student in the business-practice department should be 
taught to conscientiously care for all original documents coming into 
his hands, to file letters and papers with care and accuracy, and to 
keep everything m and about his office neat, clean, and orderly, 

8 — The strictest attention should be given to correspondence, and, 
as the intercommunication woik usually connected with this department 
gives rise to a large amount of correspondence, which, m the natuie of 
things, no other plan can secure, the student should be made to profit 
by this oppoitumty to develop his ability to write a good business letter 
All work m this line should be perfoimed with care and fidelity, and 
every letter and document written m this department should pass under 
the eye of a caieful teacher, who should finnly decline to accept any- 
thing but reasonably good work. 

9 — A plain, easy, rapid style of business writing, without shade or 
flourish should be taught m this department, and students not meeting 
a reasonable requirement m handwriting should be debarred from the 
work m book-keeping, and should receive special attention m penman- 
ship until such a handwriting is acquired A constant improvement in 
the student’s handwriting dui mg the whole course should be insisted 
upon 

10 — Special attention should be given m this department to the 
art of book-keeping, such as indexing, the arrangement of accounts in 
the ledger, the proper manner of closing accounts, forwarding, &c ; the 
handling and care of books, the filing of papers, and every detail 
connected with office work 

1 1 — The student should be taught to be exhaustive m the examina- 
tion of statements and accounts ; to check his books when balancing, 
even though they balance after the first addition ; to check all state- 
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ments received, and to carefully go over a second time all statements 
rendered. He should be taught to examine and audit books, and should 
acquire the skill necessary to perform these operations with reasonable 
despatch 

12 —The order and discipline m this department should be that of 
a well-conducted modern office ; communication between students should 
be allowed concerning the business m hand only Necessary conversa- 
tion should be carried on only m a low, soft tone of voice, and no 
unnecessary noise, heavy walking, or irregularities in deportment should 
be permitted. 

ARITHMETIC 

Time Five periods a week for six months. 

To facilitate co-ordination with book-keeping, the work m arithmetic 
may be arranged m four divisions, as follows . — ■ 

1 —The fundamental rules, United States money, factoring, com- 
mon and decimal fractions, and denominate numbers. 

2 — Percentage, with its applications, profit and loss, discounts, 
commission and brokerage, simple and compound interest, and partial 
payments 

3 —Insurance, exchange, equation of accounts, and stocks and 
bonds. - 

4 — Taxes, partnerships, national and savings banks, &c. 

Tests or examinations should be given as these parts of the arith- 
metic are severally completed, and the student’s progress m arithmetic 
should be made to keep pace with his advancement in book-keeping. 

Rapid calculation should include addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, extension, cancellation, and interest and discount, by short and 
rapid methods 

“ Mental Arithmetic,” whether formally or incidentally taught, 
should have a place m all arithmetic work 

A brief practical course in mensuration should be given to all 
students m the business course, either in classes or as a general exercise. 

The metric system, longitude and time, marine and life insurance, 
foreign exchange, and general average may usually be omitted ; not 
because they are not important, but because other more important 
subjects demand all the time that can be given to arithmetic in these 
schools. It is urged by some teachers that the metric system should 
be taught, but, for the reason given, your committee suggests that 
it be omitted 

Equation of payments should be peiformed by the “interest 
method,” m order to afford additional practice m interest computations 
and to insure a rational view of the subject. 
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The work in partnership settlements should be performed, as far as 
possible, on paper ruled by the students in the form of statements, trial 
balances, &c This work, done m such manner, tends to greatly 
increase the student’s efficiency in the practice of accounting. 

Students failing to pass the tests m arithmetic may proceed with 
their work and be given such tests again when time has been afforded 
them for review or private study, providing, however, that the student 
shall not be allowed to advance m his book-keeping beyond the point 
where such test m arithmetic is required to be passed 

Your committee recommends the analytic method, and the avoid- 
ance of formulas of all kinds throughout the whole course m arithmetic 
If it be thought best to use a formula, it should be thoroughly explained, 
that each student may fully understand the process upon which such 
formula is based. The fact that the arithmetic of business is pre- 
eminently the arithmetic of common sense should not for a moment be 
lost sight of in drilling classes m this branch m our schools. 

PENMANSHIP 

Time Five periods a week thioughout the course. 

Your committee believes that nothing but plain, practical business 
writing should be taught m these schools except to those taking a special 
course in ornamental penmanship (and ornamental penmanship consti- 
tutes no part of a commercial course) A student whose writing is below 
a reasonable standard should be made to discontinue work in book 
keeping until his writing is improved. Figures should receive close 
attention, and students should be drilled m both their form and their 
rapid execution. Skill m accommodating wilting to the space to be 
occupied should be carefully cultivated An easy arm movement should 
be early acquired Unnatural and unhealthful positions of the body 
should be guarded against Every teacher m the school should give 
attention to the correction of the writing of students as to position, 
movement, and form m the branches taught by him, and nothing but 
the best work of the student should be accepted anywhere The 
student should be induced to write to the best of his ability always, and 
always m a correct position. 

No criticism upon the usual methods of teaching this branch is here 
intended, but it is the opinion of your committee that there is generally 
too much of oral explanation attempted by teacheis of penmanship, an 
effort to hold the attention of pupils to extended and minute descriptions 
of form, when the students are not prepared for such explanations As 
a rule but a few moments should be devoted to any explanation m this 
branch until the student has attempted to write the copy After making 
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such attempt his attention should be again called to the form for a short 
time, and he should again be allowed to attempt its reproduction. All 
long and tedious analysis should be avoided Especially is this true 
concerning the teaching of those who aie beginning the systematic study 
of penmanship Persistent practice under careful direction is what is 
needed to produce good business penmanship. 

COMMERCIAL I AW 

Time * Three periods a week for four months 

It is the sense of >our committee that commercial law should be 
taught as a regular class recitation The student should be provided 
with a text-book and be requned to prepare his lessons as in other 
branches. Lectures on law are valuable, but lectures should not be 
depended upon to the exclusion of regular text-book work The 
application of business law to book-keeping should be most carefully 
enforced, and the student’s knowledge of business law should be care- 
fully correlated with his work m business piactice. While the teacher 
of this bianch should be well acquainted not only with the facts m the 
book he is using, but be well informed m law generally and acquainted 
with the rules of pleading and piactice m the courts, it is by no means 
necessary that he should be a lawyer Lawyeis are often not teachers, 
and more often they are not disciplinarians, and when employed to teach 
commercial law m business colleges they are not likely to give sufficient 
attention to the order and discipline of then classes. Foi this reason 
w hat is gained in the direction of law is often lost or more than lost xn 
other directions. 

The common foims of legal and business documents should be 
exhibited in the classes as the subject of the lesson deals with them, and 
it is better to use forms that are now or have been used in the regulai 
course of business For instance, the policy of insurance, the protested 
bill, the deed, the mortgage, &c 

An occasional “ moot court,” judiciously conducted, may be made 
very useful in illustrating the practical details of lawsuits and the 
practice of law Such “ moot courts ” must, however, be managed with 
the greatest care to prevent them degenerating into a mere amusement 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT, INCLUDING CIVICS 

Time Two peuods a week for four months 

These subjects are sometimes taught m our schools incidentally and 
through lectures, but many schools use a text-book and do regular class 
work m these branches. Your committee recommends that these 
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branches be taught formally, even if they are made elective No finish- 
ing school can afford to assume the business education of } oung men and 
women to be complete till they have acquired a reasonable knowledge 
of the methods by which our government is conducted and have also a 
fair comprehension of the rights and duties of citizenship 

ECONOMICS 

Time Two periods a week for three months. 

The subject of economics should find a place in schools devoted to 
the training of young men and women for business life However this 
branch may be taught, its teaching should so impress the student that he 
will desire to continue reading and thinking on the subject 

SPELLING 

Time Three to five periods a week till excused by meeting the 
requirements 

The following is a very excellent method of teaching spelling — 

The pupil studies fifty woids from a text-book on spelling , the 
teacher pronounces these, and the student writes them m a blank book 
kept for that purpose When this is done the misspelled w^oids are 
checked by the students as they aie spelled by the teacher The words 
checked are immediately afterwards written correctly by the student on 
a separate slip of paper At the opening of the next lesson they are 
copied from this slip into the back of his blank speller But whatever 
method may be used, no student should be giaduated from any couisem 
our schools who has not attained a reasonable degree of pioficiency m 
this branch. The passing giade should not be less than 95 per cent in 
the shorthand course and 90 per cent in the commercial course, but 
students should not be excused from spelling until they reach a grade of 
95 per cent. All misspelled words m any work the student may do 
should be marked by the teacher and corrected by the student by 
rewriting 

GRAMMAR 

Time Three periods a week for four months. 

Grammar should be taught with a view to the correction of errors 
m speech and writing The subtleties of the subject may w r ell be 
avoided, but much that is usually termed “ technical giammar, J but 
which is necessary to the understanding of our language, should be care- 
fully taught and persistently drilled upon The test of all instruction 
should be, “Will it aid the student m the construction of the English 
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sentence ? ” Blunders should not be allowed to pass without correction, 
either in class recitations, written exercises, or ordinary conversation, 
and all papers containing inaccuracies m language should be corrected 
and rewritten Care must be taken and tact used that the spontaneity 
of students be not suppressed by this work. 

It has been suggested that the student should learn grammar by 
copying rules, &c , on the typewnter, but while the typewriter is an 
important aid m the improvement of language, nothing but careful, 
formal instruction, persistent and regular, can be depended upon to 
secure good results m the teaching of this subject. 

BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 

Time Two periods a week foi four months 

Business correspondence should receive most careful attention* 

(i) As to mechanical arrangement. {2) As to style. A text-book 
on this subject should be used, and, m addition to the work of the text- 
book, many letters should be written by the student, criticised by the 
teacher, and returned to be rewritten, if deemed necessary. The letters 
of the entire class should be read m the class, signatures omitted, and 
comments and criticisms should be made upon them by the class and the 
teacher, applying the principles of grammar and rhetoric to their correc- 
tion where those principles have been violated. Such woik affords 
excellent additional drill m composition and rhetoric, but this work 
should not be relied on exclusively for instruction in those subjects, 
A good collection of business letters from good business houses may 
be profitably used in this work to inspire and encourage students to 
excellence m letter writing 


COMPOSITION 

Time Two periods a week throughout the course. 

Composition should receive attention in an incidental way through 
every paper in school Not less than twice each week every student in 
the school should submit to his teacher m this branch a paper in his 
own language of not less than one page in length of ordinary letter 
paper The teacher should correct this paper with reference to 
grammar, spelling, arrangement, &c., or rather suggest the correction 
with red ink, and return the paper for the student’s examination and 
correction. If thought necessary, it should be rewritten. 

As much instruction on various topics must be given in the form of 
lectures, abstracts of these lectures should be written by the student, 
and when criticised by the teacher, they form the best means for the 
composition work mentioned 
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RHETORIC 

Time Two periods a week throughout the course 

This branch, with few exceptions, must be taught incidentally in 
our schools ; but nevertheless it may be well taught, and that, too, 
without consuming much time 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 

Time * One period a week throughout the course. 

Students should receive, through lectures and familiar talks, 
instruction m public speaking and should be required to take part 
m exercises that will give them opportunity for practical training. 
Every student should be required to stand while reciting and to clothe 
his thoughts m the best language he can command. This alone will 
aid him greatly in the ait of public speaking. It is a very important 
thing that men and women of affairs should be able to appear to 
advantage when presenting their business, and public speaking is one 
of the best means to acquire this ease and grace of manner. Students 
should be encouiaged to form societies for practice m public debating 
and parliamentary practice, and to take part m them. 

BUSINESS METHODS AND CUSTOMS 

Time Two lectures a week throughout the course 

In addition to the work done m this line m the practice depart- 
ment, business methods and customs should be taught through lectures 
and familiar talks An important feature m connection with this 
instruction as well as m commercial law, and a very interesting one, 
is the use of original documents m connection with the subject, such 
as the freight receipt and bill of lading m shipping, the deposit slip, 
check, and draft m banking, &c In addition to such methods of 
giving instruction on these subjects, the various departments of arith- 
metic and commercial law afford a most excellent opportunity to 
acquaint students with the methods adopted and employed in the 
conduct of business 

The history of commerce will occupy a place under this head, 
as, for the present at least, it must be taught through lectures 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 

Time Two periods a week for three months 

This branch may be taught through lectuies and general exercises, 
though your committee advises that, where possible, it be taught 
formally m classes There is no subject connected with commerce 
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more interesting than this Just now the acquisition of islands by 
our Government, the extension of our trade, the competition between 
our Gulf and Eastern ports, and many other matters of commercial 
interest are attracting the attention of the business men of the entire 
country, and the teacher who reads and thinks will not want for 
material to make this subject attractive. 

SHORTHAND COURSE 
Shorthand Study 

Time Five periods a week for eight months 

Each lesson m shoithand should be thoroughly understood by the 
pupil before advancing to the next The principles contained m the 
lesson should be fixed upon the mind of the student by reading exercises 
illustrative thereof Such exercises should be copied by the student 
with the greatest accuracy a sufficient number of times to enable him 
to commit not only the matter but the shorthand characters contained 
therein to memory. It is suggested that not less than ten times is 
usually sufficient The exercises should then be read to the student 
at an increasing speed until he has reached the limit of his ability to 
make good notes , illegible characters should never be allowed under 
any circumstances Accuracy and not speed is the great desideratum 
m early work m shorthand 

Reading- Shot thand Notes 

The student should never be permitted to wiite anything in short- 
hand which he does not thereafter read , and should read each exercise 
often enough to enable him to give fluency and expression to the 
reading He should not be permitted to hesitate over his notes, but 
should translate them at once with good expiession and m a clear tone 


Speed Work 

The student should not be allowed to use ariy new matter, for 
speed or other work, until the text-book has been mastered But the 
speed work outlines under “Shorthand study” should be earned 
through to the end of the book The “writing exercises ” should be 
translated into shorthand by the student, and, when they have been 
corrected by the teacher, should be used the same as the “reading 
exercises ” spoken of under the head last mentioned. 
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Dictation 

Time * Throughout the course. 

The students should be arranged xn couples or groups, in each of 
which the students will have as nearly as possible the same speed 
ability A selection should be given to the group, and they should read 
it around, turn about When it is read, the reader should call upon the 
one to the left to read his notes, and at the very first error made 
the reader should call 4 4 next ” If the next does not at once respond, 
44 next 1 ’ should be again called, and so on, until some one coriects the 
error made by the first one who read, and proceeds If no one reads, 
the reader should correct the error and proceed as before. When the 
matter has been read back correctly, the one to the left becomes 
the reader and proceeds as before , and so on, round and round, until 
all have the matter by heart, and the notes as well. Then another 
selection should be given them, and the woik should proceed as before. 

The matter used m these groups should be engraved matter fur- 
nished by the authoi of the text-book or by the teacher, and before 
it is used in the gioups it should have been copied by each member 
of the group m the manner outlined under 44 Shorthand study.’* 

No new matter should be used until each member of a group has 
reached a speed of at least 150 words per minute upon the copied 
matter 

Note — By 44 new matter ” v> meant that which the student has not copied and 
as to which he foims the outlines upon his own responsibility as it is being read 
to him. 


Shorthand Tests 

Your committee would recommend the following tests — 

1 — To write 300 words m three minutes and read it back without 
a mistake in the same length of time 

2.— “To write 300 words in three minutes and make a transcript 
of the same on the typewriter m thirty minutes 

3 — Xo write 300 words m three minutes and make a transcript 
of the same on the typewriter in twenty minutes 

TYPEWRITING 

Time Five periods a week for six months 
The student should complete some good typewriting manual, con- 
taining, m addition to the usual drill for fingering, &c , all the ordinary 
business and legal forms m common use, and hand each lesson to the 
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teacher without an error or erasure. After completing the manual, 
from five to ten pages of typewritten matter should be handed to the 
teacher daily for correction The typewriter manual having been com- 
pleted and the foundation for accuracy laid, the student should copy 
from new matter a stated number of words per minute, and upon 
reaching the required speed, dictation should be given direct to the 
machine, and letters should be taken m shoithand and transcribed 
upon the typewriter He should be required to arrange and tabulate 
figures in statements and to correct and improve matter from “rough 
draft ” where the matter is poorly arranged and improperly tabulated. 

Typewriting Tests 

Your committee would recommend the following tests . — 

I. — To copy from manuscript at the rate of 30 words per mmute 
for three minutes, returning a neat, accurate page, free from erasures 
or letters struck over each other. 

2 — To copy manuscript at the rate of 35 words per minute for 
three minutes 

3 — To write from dictation at the rate of 45 words per minute 
for three minutes. 


COLLATERAL BRANCHES 

Penmanship, spelling, giammar and punctuation, composition and 
rhetoric, and rapid calculations, as recommended for the student of 
the commercial course, with equal proficiency therein, are absolutely 
necessary for the graduate of the shorthand course Especially should 
all the branches necessary to give the student a good understanding 
of the English language receive the closest attention in all cases where 
such student is not well qualified m English befoie entering on the 
study of shorthand. In the latter case, such students should pass 
the test in grammar before being excused from the study of this branch. 

BOOK-KEEPING 

At least such a knowledge of book-keeping as will enable the 
studept to act as assistant book-keeper is recommended to be required 
of all taking this course. 


OTHER TESTS 

In addition to the tests in shorthand and typewriting, students 
should be required before graduating to pass examinations m 
grammar and punctuation with grades of not less than 85 per cent.. 
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and to correctly spell at least 95 reasonably difficult common words 
out of a possible 100 Daily drills in penmanship and rapid 
calculation should be given from the time the student enters until 
he leaves the school. 


General Remarks 

ARRANGEMENT OP CLASSES, TIME, TERMS, ETC., OF SCHOOL 

As most commercial schools m this country continue in session 
throughout the entire year, admit students at any time, and teach 
book-keeping, at least individually, but little can be profitably said 
in this report concerning the above-named subjects. These matters 
must be left to the management of the individual schools as their 
needs seem apparent. 

PROGRAMMES 

It must not be forgotten that (unlike the public schools, where 
students usually enter at the beginning of a term and continue through- 
out the course) in commercial schools students are coming and going 
constantly ; some for a month’s instruction only, others for two, many 
for three, and some for a full course It would seem, therefore, 
useless to give in this report any outlines even of programmes, arrange- 
ment of studies, or order of classes, further than to say that all 
work should be done by schedule and all classes called and dismissed 
regularly and promptly. 

LIBRARIES, MAGAZINES, ETC. 

It is pertinent to suggest that all schools should contain libraries 
for the use of students, and the commercial school is no exception 
to the rule. Students, in addition to the use of the library, should 
be urged to subscribe for and read some of the best periodicals 
published on the subjects they are studying 

A MORE COMPLETE REPORT 

It is confidently hoped that ere long a more complete and more 
advanced course of study than this now submitted will be required 
for the use of the commercial schools of America, and if this elementary 
effort shall afford any help m that direction it will amply recompense 
this committee for the labour expended. 

Respectfully submitted. 


J M Mehan 
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STATISTICS OF COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS 
SCHOOLS 

There are 2,350 institutions of various grades in the 
United States in which there were 131,518 students 
reported as pursuing commercial or business studies 
in the scholastic year 1898-99 The number of each 
class of institution and the number of business and 
commercial students in each of the five classes is shown 
in the following summary . — 


Class of Institution 

No of 
Schools 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Universities and Colleges 

191 

5.127 

1,336 

6,463 

Public and Prnate Noimal 



Schools 

10 5 

4,023 

2,103 

6,126 

Prnate High Schools and 




Academies 

670 

7.136 

3,473 

10,609 

Public High Schools 

1,064 

19,397 

18,737 

38,134 

Commeicial and Business Schools 

320 

46,421 

23,765 

70,186 

Total 

2,350 

82,104 

49,414 
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PARTICULARS OF WHAT HAS 


HITHERTO BEEN DONE IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 

AN EXPERIMENT IN THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE 


Some years ago the Royal Commission on the 
depression of Trade stated in their Report, u In the 
matter of education we seem to be particularly deficient, 
as compared with some of our foreign competitors ; 
and this remark applies not only to what is usually 
called Technical Education, but infinitely more to 
the ordinary Commercial Education which is required 
in Mercantile Houses. ,, Since then, mainly on the 
stimulus of the leading Chambers of Commetce, efforts 
have been made to remedy this state of affairs, and of 
late years several movements ha\ e been initiated with 
that object. Among the earlier of these were the 
Commercial Education Schemes of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Examination Board and of the London 
Chamber of Commerce. The former proved to be in 
advance of the times, and, owing to the paucity of 
candidates for examination, has been discontinued, 
but the scheme of the London Chamber of Commerce 
is still in operation. Both these schemes, however, 
simply provided the machinery for examinations in 
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commercial subjects and courses— no provision was 
made for instruction in such subj'ects. 

Thus until quite recently public recognition of com- 
mercial education in this country consisted almost 
entirely of the holding of examinations by various 
institutions, the first public body to systematically 
and energetically attack the matter was the County 
Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire, whose 
scheme has attracted considerable attention, and has 
been adopted more or less fully by numerous educa- 
tional and other bodies throughout the kingdom.. 

In 1891—92 this County Council decided that in so 
important an industrial and commercial district it was 
necessary to place within reach of the inhabitants such 
a training as would afford an adequate preparation for 
those seeking a commercial career, and to this end 
they endeavoui cd to encourage commercial subjects and 
modern languages by means of systematic courses in 
day schools, and the specialised teaching of connected 
groups of subjects in Evening Schools of Commerce 
and classes. A thorough system of expert inspection 
was decided upon , systematic courses in allied subjects 
were drawn up and detailed syllabuses were issued, 
with instructions and suggestions appended for . the 
assistance of teachers ; a scale of grants was decided 
upon ; classes for the training of teachers were com- 
menced ; and a system of identical voluntary examma- 
tions was started 

The aim in the West Riding schools is to begin with 
the youth at the bottom of the ladder, and to take him 
systematically through all the stages of the machinery 
and organisation of business as carried on in a first- 
class trading house doing a home, an import, and an 
export trade, until the work undertaken by experienced 
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men (principals and employes) is reached and well 
grasped. With this sound foundation, the youth is 
equipped to rapidly qualify to fill any grade of position 
in the commercial world. 

The West Riding County Council does not itself 
carry on any school, but organises courses and gives 
grants in aid of Classes, Schools, and Institutions, and 
it may be interesting to follow the methods adopted by 
the County Council for aiding the supply of Commercial 
Instruction to those already engaged in offices, and to 
note the great development of the work from its 
inception up to the present time. 

To meet the special requirements of this work, the 
County Council at the outset appointed an Inspector, 
whose special duty it is to inspect and organise the 
work bearing upon commercial education in the Riding. 
He visits the classes and discusses the various details 
as may be necessary' with the managers and head 
teachers. 


EVENING CLASSES 

The Commercial Instruction given in Evening 
Classes is arranged in three grades or stages, and those 
who attend these classes comprise clerks, managers, 
employers, and others, almost all of whom are already 
engaged in offices, and, therefore, the work, while 
intended to develop an intelligent insight into the 
various processes connected with business affairs, is 
distinctly practical in its aims. Boards of managers 
have been encouraged to establish commercial classes 
wherever the demand appeared to justify it, while at 
a number of selected centres “ Evening Schools of 
Commerce,” giving a systematic course extending over 
at least two years, and in the larger centres three years, 
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are established. The instruction must be regular and 
progressive in order that it may lead to advanced work, 
which is aimed at throughout and encouraged by grants 
on a higher scale. 

In Older to promote the due correlation of the 
work of neighbouring schools, conferences of the 
managers are arranged from time to time with a 
view to (a) making Evening Continuation Schools 
act as feeders to the neighbouring Technical Classes ; 
and (b) arranging for the passing on from the smaller 
Technical Schools to the larger District or Central 
Technical School of the students who have completed 
the second year’s course and who wish to take the 
third year’s course of the Evening School of Com- 
merce, or other more advanced work, including 
“Modern Language Circles.” As a result of these 
conferences, the smaller schools and local classes have 
been experimentally grouped with the laiger central 
schools, as follows . — 


Central Schools 
(Three Year s’ Course) 

Batley 
Barnsley 
Bradford . 

Dewsbury 

Halifax 

Iluddcisfield 

Keighley 

Leeds 

Wakefield 


Their Contributoiy Schools 
(Two Years’ Course) 

Morley 

Wombwell, Wath and Pemstone 
Biadford Mechanics’ Institute, Cleckheaton 
and Guiseley 

Heckmondwike, Liversedge and Ossett. 
Elland, Greetland and West Vale, Stainland, 
Soweiby Bridge and Ripponden. 
Bnghouse, Meltham, Ilolmfirth, Slaithwaite 
and Saddle worth Distnct 
Skipton,Bainoldswick,Ghisbnmand Bingley 
Otley, Yeadon and Hairogate. 

Normanton and Pontefract 


Full Three Years’ Course * — Ilebden Bridge, Pudsey, Rotherham, 
Shiple}, and Todmorden 

Two Yeais’ Course Only —Doncaster, Goole, and Selby 
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The Technical Instruction Committee lay stress 
upon suitable arrangements being made for giving 
advice and guidance to students at the commence- 
ment of the session in the matter of selecting suitable 
courses, and a small extra grant is made to each 
school that appoints a competent Organising Master 
or Secretary to carry out this special work. The 
backward students are advised to take up “ Prepara- 
tory Courses ” providing a training in English, 
arithmetic, writing and figuring, with geography, 
history and drawing, or a modern language or 
elementary physics added. Such courses are arranged 
in connection with almost all the technical schools, 
frequently at their neighbouring evening continuation 
schools. The general fundamental work mentioned 
at the head of the special syllabuses, referred to later, 
usually forms the basis of the preparatory course, but 
more detailed suggestions are also issued by the Technical 
Instruction Committee, and these are found helpful to 
many teachers. 

“ Evening Schools of Commerce ” meet two and 
a-half hours on each of three evenings per week, from 
3° to 33 weeks of the year. These schools, in nearly 
all cases, form part of the Local Technical Schools, 
and have been established in nearly all the more 
considerable centres throughout the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. The development has met with success ; 
the classes are, as a rule, well attended, and the 
students appreciate the more educational training 
provided for their benefit. 

The following example of a time-table and conspectus 
of work for an Evening School of Commerce has been 
issued by the West Riding Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee, and gives a good idea of the School and the 
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general arrangement of the work in schools of this 
kind : — 


Time Table 



First Evening 

Second Evening 

Third Evening 

First Year 

! 

Book-keeping 

Commercial 

Arithmetic 

Business 
Methods 
Commercial 
Geography 
and Histoiy 

First Modern 
Language 
Shorthand 

Second Year 

Commercial 

Arithmetic 

Book-keeping 

Commercial 
Geography 
and History 
Business 
Methods 

First Modern 
Language 
Shorthand 

Third Year 

Business 
Methods 
Commercial 
Geography 
and History 

Book-keeping 
Principles of 
Commerce. 

First Modern 
Language 
Applied Short- 
hand * or 
Second Mod- 
ern Language 


In addition to the above work, it is thought desirable 
that advanced commercial students should possess some 
general knowledge of science which bears on “ Products 
and Industries.” To meet this need, a fourth evening 
may be added to the third year of the senior course 
where possible, the second lesson being devoted to 
some product and industry, and the first lesson to the 
underlying science principles. 
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Conspectus of Evening School of Commerce 
(Occupying three Winter Sessions) 


Subject 

First Session 

Second Session 

Third Session 

Business Methods 
and Correspon- 
dence 

Plome Tiade 

Export Trade 

Home, Export, 
and Impoit 
Trades. 

Book-keeping 

Elementary 

Intermediate. 

Advanced and 
Company 

Commercial 

Arithmetic. 

Elementary 

Advanced 

— 

Commercial Geog- 
raphy and His- 
tory (Mixed! 
Course) 

The Empire 

F oreign 
Countries 

Special 
u Trades 55 

First Modern 
Language. 

Elementary and 
part Inter- 
mediate 

Part Interme- 
diate and Ad- 
vanced 

Advanced and 
Commercial 

Principles of 
Commerce 

— 

— 

Introductory 

Course 

Shorthand * 

The Manual 
(Correspon- 
dence Style) 

The Reporter (60 
words a min- 
ute) 

Speed ( loo, 120, 
and 140), or 
Second Mod- 
ern Language 


*'If required, a Course m Typewriting may be taken during the Third Year, 
on an “off" evening 


Certain of the larger technical schools have estab- 
lished i ‘Special Courses” of lectures in commercial 
law, principles of commerce (economics and statistics, 
banking and currency), products and industries, &c. , 
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foi students who have been through the foregoing 
course, and wish to qualify still further, and for others 
who may wish to prepare for the examinations of 
the Institute of Bankers and of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, 

In regard to Modern Foreign Languages, the 
County Council recognises four stages of language 
instruction as eligible for aid, viz., elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced stages, in which the construc- 
tion and literature of the language is studied ; and 
a specialised commercial course, which may only be 
taken up by students who have worked through, or 
are working through the advanced course, and thus 
possess a satisfactory basis on which to specialise. 

Further provision has been made at suitable centres 
for “Modern Language Circles” m the form of lec- 
tures, followed by debates, conversation circles, &c., for 
keeping together the students who have passed through 
the advanced modern language classes. This is done to 
prevent the schools from losing touch with the students 
just at a time when they stand most in need of help 
towards what in business is very important indeed, 
namely, an effective conversational knowledge of the 
language. An advanced lesson of about one hour’s 
duration, in which the commercial application and 
phraseology of the modern language is carefully 
studied, sometimes precedes or follows the “circle” 
proper. “Circles” have been established at Barnsley, 
Bradford, Dewsbury, Halifax, Harrogate, Huddersfield, 
Keighley, Leeds, Pudsey, Todmorden, and Wakefield, 
in each case to serve the surrounding district also. 
These meet once a week, generally for two hours, and 
the proceedings are roughly as follows . — (1) Minutes 
of previous meeting ; (2) Lecture by the Professor ; (3) 
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Discussion thereof ; (4) Short essay by one of the 
members ; (5) Discussion consequent on essay ; (6) 
General conversation. All the proceedings are con- 
ducted in French, German, or some other foreign 
language. At two centres the nucleus of a foreign 
library has been formed, and periodicals in the French 
language, contributed to by the members of the 
“circle,” are issued fortnightly. 

The Circles are attended by many adults who wish 
to keep m touch with the Language. 

The following is a list of subjects which have been 
dealt with at several of the West Riding Circles during 
a two-year course. It may prove suggestive to others 

CERCLES FRANCAIS 

Scheme for an Annual Course of Lectures, Thirty in 

Number, at various Centres throughoui the West 

Riding of Yorkshire 

Each meeting lasts at least 90 minutes and is divided 
into three periods of about §, and -J- respectively of 
the whole time as follows . — 

(a) Mmutes of previous meeting, then the Lecture proper, 

followed by discussion 

(b) Papers, essays, letters, composition, readings, &c 

(c) Conversation and discussion 

(a) The Lectures proper are delivered impromptu m 
French, the words being pronounced with great care, 
and the headings, sub-headings, &c., of the Lecture 
being placed on the blackboard as the Lecture develops. 
Students must take notes in French, and are invited at 
the beginning of each Lecture to stop the Lecturer 
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where they have difficulty as to the general meaning of 
what is being said ; and particular attention is drawn to 
such causes of difficulty as the homophonous character 
of the French language, the peculiar timbre of the 
French vowels which do not exist in English, and the 
pronunciation of final consonants. 

The subjects are as follows : — 

1 The difficulties of the Fiench language 

2 The history of the French language 
3. The grammar of the French language 

4 The literature of France 

5 The drama of France 

6 French science and scientists 

7. French art 

8. The system of education m France 

9. The French people from the racial point of view, 

10 The population of Fiance. 

11 The history of France 

12. The contemporary period m France 

13. The French Parliament. 

14. The French press 

15. The French army 
16 The French navy 

17. The physical geography of France 

18 The political geography of France 

19 The agriculture of France 
20. The industries of France 
21 The commerce of France 

22, The French system of weights and measures 
23 The religion of France 
24. The colonies of France. 

25 The public works of France 

26 The magistracy of France 
27. The French code. 

28 The French finances 

29 The centralised Government of France 
30. The influence of France. 
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It will be seen that the Lectures are of a very 
general and varied character. They constitute an 
attempt to convey to the mind of the students some 
idea of the value of the French language as a key 
to open a vast new world of experience. 

(b) Each student is encouraged to do some written 
work which is likely to be useful to him personally 
He may write a private letter or some commercial 
correspondence ; he may write an essay on a subject 
settled beforehand, or translate a piece of English prose 
into French. This work is read to the Lecturer during 
the second period ; the readers are told to read slowly 
and carefully in order to make the work comprehensible 
to all the members of the class. Students at particular 
centres are also allowed to read from French books 
a short piece, or to recite a passage which has been 
learnt by heart. 

(c) The third period is devoted to conversation. 
Criticism by students of the work done during the 
second period or discussion of a subject chosen by the 
class generally affords full scope for it. It is found 
sometimes useful to combine the second and third parts 
of the Lecture into one, and making of the class during 
that time a kind of debating society. Sometimes two, 
sometimes four members of the class promise papers 
speaking for and against a particular issue ; the subject 
being known a week beforehand, the other members 
are able to prepare to take part in the debate 

LANTERN SLIDES AND MUSEUM SPECIMENS 

Some 3,000 special slides illustrating (a) the prin- 
ciples of commercial geography and history, and (b) their 
application to the British Empire, foreign countries, &c., 
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also to (c) West Riding* industries, have been made or 
collected, suitably catalogued into sets, and are loaned 
out to aided classes, making their work more interesting 
and effective , while attempts at forming museums for 
practical teaching purposes receive encouragement and 
aid from the County Council Last session more than 
42,000 slides were loaned to aided classes ! 

LENGTH OF WINTER COURSES 

In order to shorten the interval between the sessions, 
schools have gradually lengthened their courses, until 
these now commence during the second or third week 
in September and continue for from 30 to 33 weeks, 
when examinations carried out by the East, North, 
and West Ridings Joint Examining Board take place. 
The session closes during the week following the 
examinations, thus giving the students and teachers 
an opportunity of discussing the examination papers 
before parting. 

One hour and a quarter is generally given weekly 
to class teaching in each subject, and this is supple- 
mented by home study. In order to facilitate the 
latter, a separate note-book, proper manuscript books 
and a text-book are provided for each subject ; the 
difficulty, fairly generally experienced, that a student 
cannot afford to provide himself with the needful text- 
books, is overcome in the case of some schools by 
purchasing the text-books (at two-thirds their published 
price) and supplying the books to the students at net 
or generally some less sum. By this, or some other 
arrangement, the students are helped to purchase the 
necessary books, and the work of the classes is greatly 
facilitated. 
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Examples of syllabuses of instruction, with notes 
and suggestions, considered likely to prove helpful to 
teachers, were at the outset issued by the Technical 
Instruction Committee, for the following subjects, 
viz. Modern Foreign Languages — French, German, 
Spanish, &c.; Book-keeping — commercial and com- 
pany ; Business Methods — home, export and import 
trades; Commercial Arithmetic ; Commercial Geography ; 
Commercial History ; the Principles of Commerce — 
economics and statistics, banking and currency ; 
Commercial Law ; Products and Industries ; and 
Shorthand and Typewriting. These syllabuses are 
not in any way obligatory, and are only intended 
by way of suggestion to indicate the ground expected 
to be covered each year. 

The students attending commercial classes are 
usually recommended to take up the study of one 
modern language and to continue its study through- 
out the course selected, keeping m view as one 
object the practical use of the language for business 
purposes It is found that excellent progress is made 
in the study of a language in classes meeting twice 
weekly. 

A grant is paid in respect of each of the afore- 
mentioned and undermentioned subjects for each 
complete twenty of the aggregate attendances of all 
students who make at least twenty attendances in such 
subjects during the session, with grants of one-fourth 
of such sums in respect of each ten of the aggregate 
attendances of students making less than twenty 
attendances but not less than ten attendances during 
the session 
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Grants are on three scales, according to whether the 
rk is fair, good or excellent, as follows : 


Modern 

Languages 


Elementary stage 
Intermediate stage 
Advanced stage 
^Commercial stage 


ys. 6d , 9s 6d , or 1 is 
12s. 6d , 15s , or iSs 
1 8s , 22s 6d , or 26s 
1 8s , 22s 6d , or 26s. 


Modern Language Circles (this grant 
is per meeting) 


! 7s 6d , 21s , or 25s. 


f Elementary 

Book-keeping . ] Intermediate 
I Advanced 


Business fist year 

Methods . \ 2nd year 
l3rd year 

Commercial /'Elementary 

Arithmetic \ Advanced 


Commercial f 

Geography I 1st year 

Commercial | 

History i 2nd y ear 

Principles of I 

Commeice U rd y ear 


5s , 6s 6d , or 7s 6d 
8s 6d , ios 6d , or 12s 6d 
I2sl 6d , 15s > or iSs 

7s 6d., 9s 6d , or 11s. 
12s 6d , 15s., or 1 8s 
1 8s , 22s 6d,, or 26s. 

7s 6d., 9s 6d., or I is 
1 2s. 6d., 15s., or 1 8s 


6s., 7s. 6d , or 9s. 
1 os. > 1 2b 6d., or 15s 
15s,, 1 8s., or 21s 


Commercial Law ( 

Products and 1 Each year 
Industries t 


15s , 18s,, or 21s. 


Shorthand 


'Elementary 
Intermediate 
, Advanced 


3 s * 
7s. 6d 
ns 6d 


Typewriting (only when supplementary to shorthand), 8s 
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In addition to the above, small grants are given on 
a fixed basis towards establishment expenses. These 
are dependent upon the number of classes and the 
extent to which they are correlated. 

The equipment for teaching, the more or less 
practical nature of the lessons and exercises, including 
the use of actual business forms and documents, maps, 
specimens, &c., and lantern slides for commercial 
geography, are considered in assessing the grant. 


VOLUNTARY EXAMINATIONS 


In 1896 the County Council established a series of 
Voluntary Examinations for students attending their 
classes in commercial subjects and modern languages, 
papers being set in three stages of each subject — papers 
in the special commercial stages of the modern 
languages are also set, and oral tests are instituted in 
connection with the advanced and commercial stages. 
For the past two years the examinations have been 
conducted by the East, North, and West Ridings’ Joint 
Examining Board, which comprises representatives of 
elementary, secondary, and technical schools, the York- 
shire College, Leeds, the University College, Sheffield, 
and the County Councils of the three Ridings. Certifi- 
cates are granted on the result of the examinations in 
the adva?iced stage only. In languages a viva voce 
test forms part of the examination on which certificates 
are granted. These examinations are found to be a 
very useful adjunct to the work, and serve to test the 
progress of the students and the value of the teaching, 
m addition to their being recognised to an increasing 
extent as evidence of reasonable proficiency The 

M 
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number of commercial students who voluntarily pre- 
sented themselves for examination in May, 1900, 
was 1,372. 


TEACHERS TRAINING COURSES* 

Before the work could be satisfactorily initiated to 
any considerable extent, it was found necessary to 
train suitable persons to teach, as the available 
teacher did not understand the subject in its practical 
bearing-, while persons well up in the practical side 
of various subjects bearing- upon commerce did not 
understand teaching methods. Therefore, training 
courses conducted by the best available experts were 
established, and exhibitions were awarded by the 
County Council to enable teachers and others to 
attend ; these exhibitions cover three-fourths of the 
fee and the cost of travelling beyond the first three 
miles. 

The Modern Language Training Course extends 
over two years, each year’s work consisting of 
(a) a Saturday training course, and (b) a summer 
vacation course of one month’s duration m either 
France or Germany , towards the cost of the 
latter, (b), each teacher receives a grant in aid 
of £ 8 , which, roughly speaking, covers from one-half 
to two-thirds of the actual cost. In many cases a third 
year’s training is given. In the subjects of Book- 
keeping, Business Methods — home, export, and import 
trades, Commercial Arithmetic, Commercial Geography 
and Commercial History, the Principles of Commerce, 
Products and Industries and Shorthand, the courses 
of training extend over two sessions of twenty-five 
lessons each m the case of persons well acquainted 


* See page 59 
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with the fundamental principles of the subjects ; other- 
wise at least three such sessions are found necessary. 
Special equipment and apparatus, similar to that used 
in the local classes, are provided at the centres where 
these classes are held. The numbers of teachers in 
attendance at training courses this session, 1900-'! 901, 
are as follows : — In Modern Languages 39, and m 
Commercial Subjects 168. 

RECOGNISED TEACHERS 

In the absence of any satisfactory recognised tests of 
knowledge and teaching capacity applicable to teachers 
of commercial subjects and modern languages, the 
West Riding Technical Instruction Committee grant 
recognition, as qualified teachers, to persons who have 
been in regular attendance at the Training Courses 
arranged by the County Council, and whose work 
throughout the course has been satisfactory. Certain 
other qualifications, set out in detail 111 the official 
handbook, are recognised as qualifying a teacher for 
provisional registration until he can pass through a 
Training Course. 

The Committee has also for some years kept a 
register of persons who are recognised as qualified to 
conduct evening and occasional day classes in the 
subjects embraced under the heads of technical and 
manual instruction. The registration provided for is 
of two kinds, (a) full; (b) provisional. Full registration 
is extended only to persons who give satisfactory 
evidence of having a sound knowledge of cognate 
subjects, as well as of those they propose to teach, and 
also of ability to teach. The registration is subject 
to annual renewal, except in cases of individual teachers 
of tried capacity and experience 
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GROWTH OF EVENING WORK 

The following- statement shows the increase in the 
extent of instruction m commercial subjects and modern 
languages in evening classes in the West Riding : — 


Branch of Work 

Commerce 

1891 

Numbers 
1898 99 

1899-19C 

Commercial classes 

. 150 

412 

696 

Evening schools of commerce 

0 

7 

46 

Special courses 

0 

2 

4 

Modem Languages 

Modem language classes 

28 

* 84 

172 

Modern language “circles” 

0 

4 

13 

Teachers* Training Courses 

Numbers of Teachfrs 

Commerce ~ 

20 

68 

140 

Modern languages .. 

10 

17 .. 

22 

Vacation Courses abroad 

0 

25 * 

26 
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HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS ON THE 
ORGANISATION OF COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION WORK OF VARIOUS 
“ GRADES 

EVENING WORK IN MODERN LANGUAGES AND 
COMMERCE 


The great aim in arranging Evening Work should be to 
make it as educational , systematic, and progressive as 
may be possible in order that it may lead to advanced 
work. 

At the outset in the majority of instances the evening 
work is carried on through the medium of detached 
classes, the students being left to take up as little or as 
much work as they please ; and, as a rule, it is found 
that there is a strong tendency on the part of students 
to take up one or two of what are often called the 
“ bread-and-butter subjects” and to leave severely 
alone the more educational subjects, such as modern 
languages, &c. , the acquirement of which will not appa- 
rently bring them any immediate financial benefit. 
There is thus a great danger of their getting a narrow 
type of training. Further, the institutions which 
arrange the work on these lines soon discover that 
they are doing much elementary, some intermediate, 
and very little or no advanced work In fact, from 
results it would appeal that some places never seem 
to aspire to proceed beyond the elementary stage of some 
of the subjects. It should be remembered that it is 
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advanced work that is really wanted. This alone can 
tell effectively in business operations of any magnitude. 
Every effort ought therefore to be made to produce 
advanced students, and plenty of them. In this con- 
nection we think that some schools might be more 
public-spirited and educationally inclined than to decline 
to arrange an advanced class because six or eight 
students only are forthcoming for such work. Is it 
right and proper for an educational body to leave these 
students stranded because such a class will be carried on 
at a financial loss ? Or is a school fulfilling its proper 
function, or adequately discharging what it owes to 
the community, if it neglect to carry forward these, 
the most valuable students to the trade of the town ? 

Experience has proved it to be much the better plan 
to arrange evening work in the form of ( a ) Preparatory 
Schools, and ( b ) Special Schools. 

The Preparatory Work should be generally done m 
the Evening Continuation Schools which receive 
grants from the Board of Education, Whitehall. The 
Evening Continuation Schools should be grouped 
around and pass on their students to the neighbouring 
Technical Schools as soon as it is felt they can follow 
technical courses with advantage. It is a good prac- 
tice to charge a small fee and to return the whole or 
part provided (a) the work is consistently good, and 
(b) the attendance regular. 

The Special Work should be done in the Technical 
Schools ; sometimes, however, it has been found neces- 
sary and beneficial to have a Preparatory Course in 
connection with the Technical School, a course into 
which backward applicants, who, from one cause or 
another, will not go to the Evening Continuation School, 
can be passed. The special work in Yorkshire is now 
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usually arranged in the form of an Evening School 
of Commerce, as a distinct department of the Technical 
School. The full course of the Evening School of 
Commerce extends over three years. The smaller Tech- 
nical Schools arrange for and cover the first two years 
of this course, and then pass on their students to the 
larger District or Central Technical Schools, and around 
which the smaller Technical Schools are grouped, for 
the third year course, the modern language circles, 
and the lectures on advanced commercial questions. 
Competent Organising Masters or Secretaries alone 
should enrol the students and so get an opportunity 
of advising and guiding them towards the wise choice 
of a connected course of study. The fee charged for 
the Evening School of Commerce course varies from 
7s. 6d. to 2 is. for the session. In order to induce, 
sometimes to coerce, students to follow an all-round 
course of study, schools sometimes charge as much for 
one subject as for the course of from four to six other 
subjects. 

The First and Second Years' students should usually 
meet on the same three evenings, each class receiving 
two lessons, and the teachers engaged give two lessons 
each evening, one to each year. The teachers of 
Commercial Subjects and Modern Languages in the 
West Riding for (a) preparing, (b) giving two lessons 
of one hour and a quarter each, and (c) correcting 
the students’ home work during the interval between 
meetings, receive, for instruction given to the First and 
Second Years of the Evening School of Commerce, 
from 10s 6d. to 15s. per evening of z\ hours. For 
the higher work of the Third Year Course the remu- 
neration varies, viz., 12s. 6d. to 21s. per evening of 
hours, according to the subject taught, the teacher's 
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knowledge and skill, and his ability to produce and 
keep together fairly large advanced classes generally 
deciding the amount. Teachers of Shorthand receive 
less than the teachers of Commerce or Languages, 
viz 7S. 6d. to IOS. 6d. per evening of hours for 
work' ale, as above, throughout the three years 
course. The teachers usually commence at the lower 
figure and advance as they gain experience, but more 
especially as they prove successful in keeping the 
students to the advanced stages and producing strong 
advanced classes. The Governors, of the smaller 
Technical Schools of the West Riding, out of funds 
placed at the disposal of districts for that purpose, 
and sometimes from voluntary contributions, endeavour 
to send on likely students, under exhibitions, covering 
the whole or part railway fare and fees, to the Central 
Technical Schools for advanced work and the modern 
language circles. Experience has shown that it is 
better to devote all monies available for exhibition 
purposes to fostering advanced work, by carrying for- 
ward earnest workers, than to spend it on elementary 
work— on elementary students who may neither work 
well nor attend regularly. Evidence of one session s 
good work and regular attendance should, at least, be 
required from all applicants for exhibitions, and even 
these should be considered only after the demands of 
others, who have a satisfactory two-year record and 
wish to proceed to still more advanced work, have 

been fully met. , , , 

Technical Schools should approach the local 
Chambers of Commerce, Tradesmen’s Associations, 
and the like, business men and manufacturers, and 
ask them (a) to co-operate actively by encouraging 
their employes to attend the “ Evening Schools of 
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Commerce ” and the “ Modern Language Circles ; ” 
and to recognise in a practical manner (b) the value 
of these courses, and (c) the efforts of the School to 
provide an intelligent and all-round commercial educa- 
tion for those already engaged in offices, and so make 
their work a real success. The result in the West 
Riding is encouraging — small grants are now being 
made to schools by Chambers of Commerce, &c., to 
be devoted to scholarships or exhibitions, prizes, 
medals, &c. ; employers are sending clerks and paying 
the fees ; promotion within some offices is to an appre- 
ciable extent made dependent upon successful work in 
connection with the commercial courses , preference 
is given to candidates for employment who have been 
through systematic courses ; and several Chambers of 
Commerce are taking a very active and close interest 
m this department of the schools’ work 

The system of sending printed postcards to the homes 
of absentees should be generally adopted. The blanks 
are filled in by the teachers at the close of the lessons, 
and are by them handed to the secretary, who checks, 
stamps, and posts them. The postcards usually take 
the following form : — 

Town Technical School, 

1901 

I am sorry you were absent this evening The work 
done in class was 
and that set for home-work 


I hope to see } ou at the next meeting 


Yours ttuly, 

William Smith. 
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These notices have varying effects. (i) They keep 
earnest workers, young and old, who are unavoidably 
absent, au fait with the work of the class and are by 
these highly appreciated ; (2) They prevent the falling 
away of students who are unavoidably absent for two 
or three weeks in succession, and who usually feel 
themselves to be then hopelessly behind ; (3) Those 
students who remain away from class, although sent by 
their parents, do not like them a little bit, and here 
their effect is most wholesome — soon the postcards are 
no longer required by these students. 

Many persons will take advantage of the courses 
provided by schools if only they are made aware of what 
is being done and attempted. In order to do this a 
school usually causes a set of large posters, one for each 
department of its work, to be put up in conspicuous 
places, and arranges for smaller bills to be hung up in 
the offices and works of the town and district, and a 
concise prospectus, suitable for the pocket, is distributed 
to the students. Some schools have found it advan- 
tageous to systematically write to the merchants and 
employers of labour of the district with a view to 
getting them to use their influence with their employes. 

The local press is provided with concise particulars 
of each new departure, with the annual report of the 
school, and with other matter likely to be of public 
interest. The Press is usually very ready to help 
forward educational work. 

PREPARATORY COURSE 

No student should be allowed to enter upon a 
specialised course until his knowledge of general 
English , Arithmetic , and Geography is satisfactory, 
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nor until his Writing and Figuring are good and 
neat, and his work is arranged with some degree of 
style. Weakness in the above will, in commercial 
work, handicap him throughout life, therefore if back- 
ward in those respects he should be passed into a 
Preparatory Course and kept there until the defects 
are remedied, and until it is considered he can follow 
the Evening School of Commerce course with advan- 
tage. 

The following suggestions as to the character of 
such a preparatory course may prove helpful : — 

Time Table. 



Fust Evening 

Second Evening 

Third Evening 

First Year 

1 

Arithmetic 

Drawing 

Geograph} 
English and 
Writing 

Arithmetic and 
Mensuration 
History. 

Second Year 

Drawing 

Commercial 

Arithmetic. 

English and 
Writing 

Geography (and 
or) History. 

Business 

Methods. 
Shorthand or 

A Modern 
Language 


Note — The work of the first year course being general and elementary, grants 
thereon can be earned from the Board of Education, Whitehall, only, but the work of 
the second year course being more advanced and somewhat special, grants may 
pi obably be earned thereon from both the Board of Education, Whitehall, and the 
Education Department of the County Council At the end of the second year the 
students are passed on to the technical courses of the nearest technical school 


Arithmetic : — 

First Year . — To revise money tables ; reduction of 
money ; weights and measures ; G. C. M. and 
L. C M. , vulgar fractions ; decimals and decimal 
fractions Totals (long and cross). Mental 
arithmetic, especially additions 
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Second Year — To revise vulgar and decimal 
fractions ; square root ; proportion ; practice ; 
simple and compound interest ; discount ; stocks ; 
profit and loss ; percentages and averages The 
metric system. Mensuration of plane surfaces. 
Totals (long and cross) Mental calculations. 

English and Writing : — 

First Year — Reading aloud, dictation, writing, 
composition (descriptive), and letters of a simple 
kind. Questions in accidence and parsing. 
Study of a selected standard text, passages to 
be learnt by heart. 

Handwriting and figuring to be carefully taught. 
In addition to the special papers, good hand- 
writing and figuring should be expected in all 
other papers worked. 

Second Year — To be tested as before by reading 
aloud and dictation, composition, descriptions, 
easy essay writing, letter writing, questions on 
analysis and idiom. 

Preparation of a standard text, of which 
selected passages should be learnt by heart. 

Handwriting and figuring, as before. 

Geography : — 

First Year. — Elementary notions of Physical Geog- 
raphy, and the special study of the United 
Kingdom, with some reference to commercial 
and industrial aspects 

Projecting and sketching maps of the countries 
and districts studied 

Second Year . — A general knowledge of Europe. 

Projecting and memory map drawing. 
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History : — 

First Year. — Outline of English History, with 
some idea of International History as bearing 
upon it 

Second Year . — The general history of the 19th 
Century, some attention to be devoted to 
economic industrial and commercial questions. 

Drawing (Two years' course) : — 

Freehand and Geometrical drawing, with some 
attention to design and colour work. 

Model drawing and sketching from solid objects. 
Applied Geometrical (or Scale) drawing. Ele- 
mentary design and colour work. 

Business Methods * — 

As per syllabus, First Year (seepage 193^. 

Shorthand . — 

As per syllabus, Elementary Stage ( see page 197 ). 
Modern Language : — 

As per syllabus, Elementary Stage ( see page 196 ). 

u EVENING SCHOOL OF COMMERCE ” 

The Evening School of Commerce (usually carried 
on in connection with the local Technical School) meets 
for 2J hours on each ot three evenings per week during 
a session of 30 to 33 weeks. Each student gets two 
lessons each of 75 minutes per evening. Each subject 
thus receives attention during some 42 hours per 
session. Students are provided with text-books for each 
subject. Some homework and reading up is required. 

In smaller places, only two years of the course are 
usually arranged for, the students being passed on to 
the larger district Technical Schools for their third year 
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Time Table 


i 

1 

First Evening 

Second Evening 

Third Evening 

1 

First Year 

Commercial 

Arithmetic 

Book-keeping 

Business 

Methods 
Commercial 
Geography 
and History 

Shoithand * 

First Modern 
Language. 

Second Year 

Book-keeping 

Commercial 

Arithmetic 

Commercial 
Geography 
and History 
Business 

Methods. 

First Modem 
Language 

Shorthand * 

Third Year 

Business 
Methods 
Commercial 
Geography 
and History 

Book-keeping 

Principles of 
Commerce 

First Modern 
Language 
Shorthand* or 
Second Mod- 
em Language, 


Note — In addition to the above woik, it is desirable that advanced Commercial 
students should possess some general knowledge of Science which bears upon 
“ Products and Industries ” To meet this need a fourth evening might be added to 
the Third Year of the Senior Course where possible , the second lesson being devoted 
to some Product and Industry, and the first lesson to the underlying Science 
principles (See “ Products and Industries” series of slides, descriptive pamphlets, 
museum specimens, See.) 

* If required, a course m Typewriting may be taken during the Third Year, on an 
“off” evening 

If Shorthand be not required, students are advised either to take two lessons 
weekly m the modem language, or to give the time to additional home study, but 
preferably the former 


BUSINESS METHODS AND MANAGEMENT 

The correct methods of conducting commercial 
operations and correspondence, and of making out 
the documents incidental to the Trade of the United 
Kingdom to be taught, facsimile documents being 
used. 
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First Year . — 

The Home Trade. 

The Organisation of a Merchant’s Office ; Opera- 
tions accompanying Outgoing and Incoming 
Correspondence ; Indexing ; Postal Regulations ; 
The Telephone. 

The Methods of Buying and of Selling Goods ; 
Opening Business, buying and selling, tenders, 
contracts, &c. 

Methods of Preparing Invoices ; of Forwarding 
Goods, means of transport and transit, rates 
and charges. 

Methods of Remitting and Acknowledging receipt 
of money. 

Mediums of Exchange ; Money, and the Money 
Market ; Banks, advantages of a Banking 
Account ; Cheques, Crossing, &c ; Bills of 
Exchange, their functions, & c , Letters of Credit. 

Organisation of Commerce ; Sole Traders, Firms 
and Companies , Agents and Brokers , Markets 
and Market Reports ; How to read the Money 
and other Market Reports ; Insurance. 

First Steps in Business Correspondence ; Precis 
Writing as used in Business ; Writing out 
Telegrams ,* Multiplying Letters 

BOOK-KEEPING* 

First Year . — 

The student should be instructed in the keeping by 
Double Entry of a simple set of accounts, necessitating 
the use of the following books : — 

Firstly ( a ) Waste Book 
Journal 
Ledger. 

* See page 59. 

N 
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Later {&) Bought Day Booh ( record of C? edit Pm chases). 

Sold Day Book ( record of Credit Sales) 

Cash Book (?ecoid of all Cash Tiansactions and 
Di scounh ). 

Journal (tei ord of ti ansactions othei than the above) 
Ledger 

The dissection or summarising- of the Subsidiary 
Books. 

The balancing- of the Cash Book and Bank Account. 
Posting of Ledger, and Trial Balance. 

The meaning and use of terms and abbreviations 
commonly used in book-keeping and in commerce, 
including the following : — 

Firm, company (limited and unlimited), factor, agent, 
broker, goodwill, accounts (personal and im- 
personal, real and nominal), folio, debit and 
credit, posting, account current, account sales, 
balance, audit, gross and net profit, assets, 
liabilities, principal, capital, revenue, sterling, 
assignment, solvent, insolvent, bankrupt, bad 
debts, dividend, cheques, credit slips, price 
current, receipt, voucher, Inland and Foreign / 
Bills, discounts, consignment, commission, de- 
murrage, salvage, weight (gross, tare, net, 
drafts ; tret and waste), leases, premiums, 
depreciation, rents, royalties, &c. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC * 

First Year . — 

Short methods in multiplication and division of 
decimals to a small number of places, together with 
a knowledge of the degree of approximation possible ; 


* See page 59 
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long tots and cross tots, simple and compound ; prac- 
tice, interest, and discount, with approximate methods 
in each. Short methods in mental arithmetic, more 
particularly in multiplication, division, prices of articles, 
practice, interest and discount. Percentages and aver- 
ages, commission and brokerage, areas and quantities. 
Stocks and Shares ; profit and loss ; bills receivable 
and bills payable, with interest, true discount and 
Bankers’ discount : the more important European 
weights and measures ; the coinage of France, Ger- 
many, and the United States ; and the weights, 
measures, and coinage of India. 

GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 

A museum of natural products for practical teaching 
purposes to be provided, and specially prepared lantern 
slides to be used. 

First Year . — 

Commercial Geography : — The British Empire 

The subject matter in this Course to be treated as 
indicated below : — 

Principles and Conditions underlying Commercial 
Geography — 

Climate and its effect on temperature and rainfall ; 
Seas, mountains and rivers from an economic 
standpoint ; The raw material of Commerce ; 
Mankind and distribution of populations ; Growth 
of Towns ; Means and difficulties of Transport ; 
Means and difficulties of Exchange ; Agricultural 
Manufacturing, and Commercial Countries. 
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The Application of the Principles to the British 
Empire : — 

The British Isles : — Commercial advantages and 
disadvantages, Products, Leading Industries, 
Communications and Commerce. 

Commercial Geography of India, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, and the Tropical Colonies. 

British Commercial Competitors. New Markets 
and Lost Markets. 

Commercial Questions of the day in their relation 
to Commercial Geography. 

Review of the Commercial Geography of the 
BritLsh Empire. 

Political History. — Resum6 of the great events 
of British History. 

Commercial History. — The influence of History 
on Commerce : — 

ancient. — The ‘ ‘ River ” Age Growth of Com- 
merce. Greece and Rome. 

medieval — The ‘ £ Mediterranean ” Age. The 
shifting of Trade to the Atlantic. 

modern — The “ Oceanic ” Age, and the great 
Commercial Nations of to-day. 

MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
First Year . — 

Chiefly oral teaching, with a view to training the 
students to speak fluently and naturally 

Elements of Grammar ; with special attention to 
the verb. 
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Pronunciation, reading, dictation, and conversation 
to receive careful attention throughout the course 

Suitable author to be studied, and the best passages 
committed to memory ; poetry to be learnt by 
heart and recited. 

Written exercises to be based chiefly on points of 
grammar 

Conversation lessons, eg, (a) School and daily 
life ; (b) topics arising out of the literature 
studied ; and (c) general topics. 

The lessons to be illustrated by pictures, photo- 
graphs, plans, &c. 

SHORTHAND* 

Elementary Stage . — Students to receive a complete 
course of instruction in the matter dealt with in the 
following books — 

1 “The Manual, 55 is, 6d. 

2 “The Gradus, 55 2d 

3 “Shorthand Reading Lessons,” 6d. 

They should be prepared to take down in Shorthand 
in the Learner’s Style easy reading matter, taken from 
the above sources, dictated at the rate of 30 words per 
minute, and to make a good transcript of the same, 
paying due attention to correct spelling and punctua- 
tion, without which the preceding work will not be 
considered satisfactory 

* If this subject be not taken, students, are recommended to take two lessons 
weekly in the modern language. 
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BUSINESS METHODS AND MANAGEMENT 
Second Year . — 

The Export Trade ( facsimile documents being used)* 
Thorough revision of First Year work. 

The Volume of Trade ; The Balance of Trade ; Home, 
Import, Export, and Carrying Trades. 

Exchanges * Foreign Exchange ; Exchange Opera- 
tions and Calculations ; Direct and Indirect 
Exchange , Re-Exchange, &c. 

Pricing Goods laid down at the consumer's place 
of business (in Foreign weights, measures, and 
money). 

Methods of Sale ; Terms of Sale ; Procuring 
Orders ; Methods of dealing with Orders or 
Indents. 

Forwarding Goods for Shipment ; Shipping Goods 
through a London House ; Marine Insurance. 
The Shipment of Goods ; Bills of Lading ; 
Freight Formalities ; Certificates of Origin ; 
Exportation of Bonded Goods. 

Franco Invoices (in Foreign weights, measures, 
and money) with full explanations and examples 
of each; also “ Loco.” fo.b., c* and f., and 
c. f. and i. Invoices. Consular Invoices. 

Securing Exchange and Drawing against Ship- 
ments of Goods in foreign currencies or in 
Sterling ; Letters of Hypothecation. 

Shipping Goods l< on Consignment;" Proforma 
Invoices, Account Sales, and Accounts Current 
Business Correspondence of a more advanced 
character. 
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BOOK-KEEPING 

Second Year . — 

Book-keeping by Double Entry, including the open- 
ing and keeping of the following books taken in the 
order mentioned below . — 

Journal 

Bought Day Book. 

Sold Day Book 

Returns Book (Inwards and Outwards) 

Cash Book and Petty Cash Book 

Bill Book 

Ledger (Sold, Bought , and Private) 

Taking stock ; the balancing of the accounts and 
the testing of the correctness of the postings 
by a Trial Balance, the preparation of an account 
of Profit and Loss, and a Balance Sheet in 
such form as to show the exact position of 
the business at date of Stock-taking To dissect 
or summarise the Subsidiary Books. 

Various entries arising out of outgoing and in- 
coming consignments. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 
Second Year . — 

Freights ; rates of exchange, and transactions with 
home and foreign bills ; coinage of other 
European countries, China, and Japan. Deben- 
tures, Preference stock, ordinary stock, profits, 
and dividends ; liabilities, solvency, and liquida- 
tion. Bankers’ Interest The use of logarithms, 
more particularly for problems on compound 
interest, insurance, and annuities. Methods of 
calculating rates and taxes. Compound Interest 
with special reference to repayment of loans. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 
Second Year , — 

Commercial Geography. — Foreign Countries, with 
special attention to British interests. 

Each country to be dealt with on the following 
lines • — 

Physical Geography and its effects on Commerce. 

Resources of raw material — animal, vegetable, 
mineral. 

Distribution of population ; growth of towns and 
large commercial centres ; colonies and depen- 
dencies 

Communications by land and water. 

Trade and Commerce . — Character ; aids and 
obstacles ; British interests and rivals. 

Commercial and Political History of the States 
taken in conjunction with their geography : — 
Evolution of the country to its present position 
amongst commercial nations. The great 
political events which have exercised influ- 
ence on the growth and direction of 
Commerce. 

MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
Second Year , — 

Oral teaching. 

First year’s work in Grammar, &c., revised and 
systematically extended Dictation. 

Suitable author to be studied, also a short History 
of the Literature. Passages to be learnt by 
heart. 
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Original composition practice to be given in the 
form of general letters, &c. 

Conversation lessons, e g., Foreign town life and 
government as compared with English. 

The lessons will be illustrated by pictures, &c., as 
before. 


SHORTHAND* 

Intermediate Stage . — Students to receive a complete 
course of instruction in the matter dealt with in the 
following books : — 

1 “The Reporter,” 2 s 

2 “ The Phrase Book,” 6d 

3 An exercise on the Grammalogues — to be given by the teacher. 

They should be prepared to take down in the 
Reporting Style general reading matter, taken from 
the above sources, dictated at the rate of 60 words 
per minute, and to transcribe accurately as above. 


BUSINESS METHODS AND MANAGEMENT 
Third Year .- — 

The Export and Import Trades (facsimile documents 
being used). 

Thorough revision of First and Second Year Work. 
Foreign Exchanges : Franco invoices 

Imports against i 6 Orders” and “on consignment 
Open and Documentary Credits ; Insurance ; 
Places of Sale. 


As for First Year 
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Importing Goods : Freight ; Taking Delivery ; 
Customs and Excise ; Specific and ad valorem 
duties. 

Customs Formalities connected with the arrival 
of a vessel, and with the withdrawal of goods 
for home use. Transhipment of goods. 

Marine Insurance : Lloyds ; The Policy ; General 
Average and Particular Average ; Average 
Statement. 

Ships and Shipping : Charter Party ; Voyage and 
Time Charters ; Freight ; Dead Freight. Ships 
Report : Freight Account ; Coasting Trade ; 
Bottomry and Respondentia ; Freight ; Reports ; 
Terms used in Chartering. 

Telegraphing Abroad : Code Messages, Cypher 
Messages, and Telegrams in plain language. 

Telegraph Codes . Word and Figure Codes. 

Method of obtaining payment through the medium 
of the County Court, and from a person’s estate 
when he has become bankrupt. 

Business Correspondence of an advanced character, 
the writing of business circulars, &c. How to 
correct Printers’ Errors and Proofs, and the 
routine of getting matter printed. Methods of 
Illustration, with approximate cost. 

BOOK-KEEPING 

Third Year . — 

Accounts of Limited Companies. Principle of 
Limited Liability. Division of Capital into Shares 
or Stock (Preference, Ordinary, &c.). Issue of 
Shares, applications, allotments, and calls. 
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Forfeited Shares. Distribution of Profits in 
Dividend. Share Registers. Loans on Mort- 
gage or Debenture. Premiums. Redemption 
of Debentures. Reserve Funds. Investment 
Accounts. Sinking Funds. Revenue Account. 

Profit and Loss Accounts. Trading Accounts 
Gross and Net Profits. Departmental Accounts. 
Manufacturing Accounts. Cost Accounts. Sus- 
pense Accounts and Special Reserves. Principles 
of valuing Stock and Assets. Depreciation of 
Assets. 

Methods of reducing labour in Book-keeping. 
Modification of ordinary system. Notes upon 
common errors. Advantages of frequent balanc- 
ing. Treatment of Bad and Doubtful Debts. 
Trade Discounts. Allowances and Reductions. 
Payment of Wages. Short systems for Retailers’ 
Accounts. Interest and Foreign Exchange Ad- 
justment of Partnership Accounts. Insolvency. 

Financial Administration (Bills, Drafts, Trade 
Credit, &c ). Notes upon Bank, Railway, Pub- 
lic, Municipal, and Local Authorities Accounts. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 
Third Yean — 

Commercial Geography. 

The commodities of commerce : — Distribution 
(natural and artificial) and markets ; Industries 
appertaining ; Manufactures resulting ; Markets 
therefor. 
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The commercial geography of the Baltic and 
other “ Trades ” 

Commercial History. 

general.— The great commercial questions of the 
day treated historically. Discoveries and in- 
ventions. 

home. — Industry and Labour Strikes and Trade 
Unions. 

foreign.— War and Commerce. Tariffs. Com- 
mercial Treaties 

colonial.— History of the growth and development 
of the British Colonies. 

political history. — The Nineteenth Century. 

MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
Third Year . — 

Oral teaching. 

Previous work m Grammar, &c., revised and 
systematically extended. 

History of the foreign Literature, with selections. 

Passages to be learnt by heart. 

Reading and explanation of 

(a) Pieces of a commercial nature (history, geog- 
raphy, and statistics of commerce) ; 

(b) General and commercial correspondence. 
Original composition ; writing general and com- 
mercial letters. 

Letter writing in the form of 

(a) Translation of English business letters ; 

(< b ) Construction of foreign business letters from 
data supplied. 
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Conversation lessons, e.g , foreign business life 

and travelling as compared with English 
The lessons to be illustrated as before. 

PRINCIPLES OF COMMERCE 
Introductory Course. 

production. — Outline of the Economic History of 
England 

The factors of production ; raw material, labour, 
and knowledge Capital as the cumulative 
result of these. Capital (money and plant). 

Industries : Extractive, manufacturing, and textile. 
organisation of commerce. — The exchange of 
raw and manufactured merchandise. Trade 
in Money. 

The volume of trade, home, import, and 
export , the balance of trade ; the carrying 
trade of Great Britain ; interest on foreign 
investment of British capital ; Board of Trade, 
Commercial Intelligence Department, Consuls, 
Commercial Agents, and Commercial Attaches, 
Chambers of Commerce. 

Sole traders, firms and companies, agents and 
brokers, &c , Trade combinations. 

Markets and market reports ; the money market, 
the stock and share market, the freight market. 

Rent, rates, and taxes ; labour, salaries, and 
wages ; interest, discount, profits ; deprecia- 
tion, extensions, and repairs. 

Means of transport and communication ; brief 
history thereof. Shipping ; demurrage ; rates 
and charges , freight. 

Customs and Foreign Tariffs. 
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Arbitration, Bankruptcy, and the County Court. 

exchanges. — Mediums of Exchange ; Money, 
Cheques and Bills, Discount, Accommodation 
Bills, Exchanges, Direct and Indirect Ex- 
change. 

Banking systems, The Bank of England, Private 
and Joint Stock Banks, Scotch and Irish 
Banks. 

Book-keeping, value, price, supply and demand, 
price lists, price current, credit. 

SHORTHAND* 

Advanced Si age — Students to receive a complete 
course of training (in the form of dictation, reading back, 
reading the notes of other writers, and transcription) in 
Shorthand as applied in Commercial, Financial, Rail- 
way, and other work. The descriptive matter in the 
students* text-books , and in more advanced commercial 
text-books should be very largely used for this purpose. 
Each teacher to keep for each class a systematic record 
(with specimens) of the work given on the different 
dates. 

Students should be prepared to take down, in the 
Reporting Style, commercial and financial matter, an 
original speech or a newspaper leader dictated at the 
rate of ioo, 120, or 140 words per minute, and to 
transcribe accurately as above. 


* As for First and Second Years 



HIGHER EVENING LECTURE COURSES 

MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Two Year Course . 

Commercial and Technical Course 

The whole of the instruction should, whenever 
possible, be given in the foreign language and not 
in the mother tongue. 

One or more lessons weekly of at least one hour 
and a halfs duration to be given during which the 
commercial and technical application and phraseology 
of the modern language, largely through the medium 
of the leading foreign commercial and financial news- 
papers and consular reports, is carefully studied, and 
students are trained to write and reply to business 
letters and inquiries generally. The language teach- 
ing in connection with industries to be systematic and 
progressive. 

Students attending the commercial and technical 
course should concurrently follow the Modern Language 
Circles. 

MODERN LANGUAGE “ CIRCLES ” 

Two Year Course , at least 

For Modern Language Circles a programme of from 
30 to 36 connected lectures should be mapped out, and 
each lecture should be followed by class-work in which 
the points raised in the lecture are discussed Practice 
in writing essays, reports, &c. — sometimes in class, but 
chiefly at home — should be given 

The lecturer should be (a) a trained native teacher 
or (b) an English language teacher who has resided 
not less than one year in the foreign country and who 
should therefore speak fluently and correctly and be 
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conversant with the habits and customs, &c., of the 
country. The lecturer should speak m the foreign 
language as much as possible, always taking care 
that he is understood, and, during his weekly lectures 
of from 30 to 40 minutes’ duration, he should use the 
blackboard freely and develop thereon the skeleton 
(title, headings, sub-headings, &c.) of his lecture as 
he proceeds. The black-board should also be used for 
correcting mistakes made by the students, when 
speaking. 

Each student should have a special note-book in 
which to make careful note of the lectures and diffi- 
culties explained ; while a few leading foreign news- 
papers might be provided regularly, and a foreign 
library formed. 

The success of the circle has been best secured and 
maintained at centres where the principal or secretary 
has formed a working committee composed of the best 
qualified students, with the lecturer as chairman, to 
help him to make its work successful by (a) welcoming 
advanced students, (b) introducing desirable members, 
(c) purchasing foreign newspapers, books, &c., and (d) 
arranging for visits to places of interest, during which 
the foreign language is spoken. 

PRINCIPLES OF COMMERCE 
First Year Course taken as part of the curriculum of the 
Third Year of the Evening School of Commerce 
( see page 205 ). 

Second Year Course . — 

[a) Economic History of England up to the end 
of the fifteenth century m brief outline ; the 
development of England from thence to 
modern times, to be more carefully worked out, 
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The organisation of modern industry and com- 
merce, as exhibited m the chief West Riding 
Industries. 

The Factory system, Factory legislation, patents, 
trade marks. 

General economic theory, and some leading 
principles. The history of Economics, the 
successive Schools of Economists. 

The theory of value, coinage, and credit. 

The use of Statistics, with the application of 
Statistics to problems connected with Wool, 
and the Woollen and Worsted Industries. 

(b) The History of Banking in Europe, with special 
reference to England. The theory of banking. 

Definition of Currency An outline of the history 
of Currency in Europe, with special reference 
to England. The Latin Union. 

Third Year Course . 

Revision of Second Year Course, and in addition : — 
(a) The development of the means of transport 
— road, canal, rail, and shipping — and 
its economic and political significance. The 
organisation of modern transit and transport 
trade. Passenger and goods rates, &c. Pre- 
ferential rates. Rate wars. 

Commercial treaties, Tariffs and tariff wars, 
Bounties, Free Trade, Protection, Reciprocity. 

The relation between value and quantity of labour 
and cost of production ; on profits upon interest 
and discount ; on banking discount ; on rent ; 
on labour ; on rights ; on the foreign exchanges. 
Theory of paper money. 


o 
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The use of Statistics, with some application of 
Statistics to problems connected with West 
Riding* Industries 

(Z>) The History and Organisation of the Banks of 
England and Scotland, and of the Private and 
Joint Stock Banks Credit Banking opera- 
tions. 

The History of Commerce (a) from the com- 
mencement of gold coinage in Europe in 1252 
to 1492, (b) from the discovery of America 
to the end of the first cycle of the influence 
of the metals of the New World on European 
Currencies, 1493-1660, (c) from the end of the 
first cycle of American influences to the present 
day 

Foreign Monetary systems The Battle of the 
Standards 

COMMERCIAL LAW 

First Year — 

general — Law Common Law, Statute Law. 
The like in reference to commerce and indus- 
tries. 

Territorial operation of English Law, Foreign 
Codes of Commercial Law Differences between 
English and Scotch and Irish, and Colonial and 
United States Law (treated in greater detail in 
the second year of this particular course) 
Elemental y legal terms 

The Law of Sale General view of the law on 
contracts , definition and elements of , how 
vitiated or discharged ; lules relating to par- 
ticular contracts ; the sale of goods ; vendor 
and buyer, &c. Agency, principal, agent, and 
third parties. 
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Negotiable Instruments : Bills of exchange ; 
promissory notes ; bank notes ; exchequer 
bills, cheques, and I O.U.’s ; bills of lading ; 
warrants, &c. 

The Law relating to Banking : The relations 
between banker and customer ; cheques ; 
letters of credit ; suretyship and guarantees ; 
collateral securities. Branch Banks. 

The Law relating to Partnership : Rights, 
duties, and liabilities of partners ; formation 
and dissolution of partnership. 

The Law of transport by canal, railway, and sea ; 
liabilities of carriers by canal, railway, and sea ; 
contract of affreightment, by charter party, by 
bill of lading ; general average ; position of 
owner, master, and seamen of British ships. 

The law relating to life, fire, and marine insur- 
ance. Employers’ Liability Act. 

Second Year . — 

Revision of First Year Course, and in addition : — 

Foreign codes of commercial law ; difference 
between English and Scotch and Irish, and 
Colonial and United States law ; Factory legis- 

, lation. Trade marks ; patents. 

The Law relating to bankruptcy ; bills of sale , 
mortgage, and hen. 

The Law relating to companies ; types of associa- 
tion , the formation, management, and winding- 
up of a company. 

The principles of the law of arbitrations and 
awards. 
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PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES 

The economic development of the chief British 
Industries treated geographically and historic- 
ally, viz. . — Coal ; wool, worsted, and ready- 
made clothing ; iron and steel ; leather ; 
cotton ; silk ; linen, &c. 

The organisation of each industry and a general 
idea of the legislation governing it. 

In the Schools of Commerce of most Continental 
countries it is the usual practice to elevate the u Natural 
and Industrial History of Commercial Products ” into 
quite a special branch of study, designated in German 
by the name u Warenkunde ” Not merely the u raw ” 
condition of the different products must be considered, 
but also to some extent their processes of manufacture 
and actual manufactured productions. To teach such a 
subject successfully special sets of slides and a museum 
become an absolute necessity. 



COMMERCIAL WORK FOR WOMEN 


Commercial work of various kinds is now open to 
women, and attention may be called to the existing 
lack and necessity of proper systematised training for 
women who wish to be educated for commercial 
work. The remuneration for such work varies from 
£1 per week upwards, for really competent and intelli- 
gent young women ; and if a proper technical training 
in business methods a?id one or two languages were given, 
there is no doubt but that they could command good 
salaries. 

If women are to take up work of a clerical nature, 
it must be remembered that they can scarcely expect 
preferential treatment and that what is good training 
for the men in commercial life is good for the women 
also. Therefore provision should be made for women 
and girls to be efficiently taught the same subjects as 
men, and in the same way. Beyond evening classes 
there is absolutely little or no provision made by public 
bodies for the commercial education of girls. We 
think, therefore, that the following course, the first 
of its kind, we believe, to be provided by a public 
body, will be suggestive and interesting. 

YORKSHIRE LADIES’ COUNCIL OF 
EDUCATION 

Central Office CARLTON COURT, 90, ALBION STREET, LEEDS 

Training School for Ladies Qualifying for Secretarial 
and Business Appointments in connection with the 
General Employment Bureau for Educated Women 
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COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT 
Leeds 

Burley-in-Wharfedale. 

Ilkley 
Sheffield 
Wakefield. 

Sheffield High School 
Leeds Gills’ Modern School 
Wakefield Girls’ High School. 
Leeds Girls’ High School 
Bradfoid Gills’ Grammar School 
Leeds Chamber of Commerce 
Biadford Chamber of Commerce 
Halifax Chamber of Commerce 
/ Inspector for Modern Languages & 
\ Commercial Subjects W R C.C 
Mrs. R W Eddison, Hon Seoetcuy and Treasurer 
Miss K Manley, Seuetary 

Although the necessity for wholly or partially earn- 
ing their daily bread is nowadays forced upon many 
girls and women, there are few facilities by which they 
can obtain the systematic technical training which alone 
qualifies them to seize the opportunities which may 
present themselves. 

Amongst the Middle Classes, the widest opening 
for women is now Commercial and Secretarial Work 
of various kinds. The Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of 
Education, as an extension of their technical work, 
have established a Training School, providing practical 
and systematic training for girls and women who wish 
to be educated for such positions as secretaries, amanu- 
enses, librarians, book-keepers, cashiers, commercial 
or government clerks, shorthand writers, typists, &c 

The Training* Courses are under the supervision and 
management of a Special Committee of the Yorkshire 


Mrs Fenwick 

Mr* J Kitson 

Mrs Wvrd 

Miss Bomp vs 

Mrs Arnoid-Forsilr 

Mrs Francis Steinthvl 

Mrs T P Lockwood 

Miss A Mickletiiwaite 

Miss Escott 

Miss G^rbutt 

Miss McCroben 

Miss Powell 

Miss Roberts 

E Matheson, Esq 

W A Whixeiiead, Esq , J P 

A. F. Firth, Esq 

James Graham, Esq 
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Ladies’ Council of Education, who have engaged a 
staff of fully qualified and experienced teachers for the 
several subjects, and, as the Committee have placed 
themselves 111 communication with High Schools and 
Grammar Schools on the one hand, and with pro- 
fessional men, large firms, and business houses on 
the other, they have reason to believe that there will 
be a constant demand for, and supply of trained women. 

Large numbers of women are now employed in 
Government offices under recent regulations, and the 
demand seems likely to be an ever-increasing one. 

Ladies entering for training for Secretarial work 
have the advantage of daily taking part in the current 
work of the Central Office of the Yorkshire Ladies’ 
Council of Education, and in this way may from the 
first gam a practical insight into the actual working 
of an institution of an educational and business 
character 

The Training School provides the following Courses 
of instruction : — 

Course of Training for Ladies— 

{a) To enable them to undertake all kinds of Secretanal and 
Philanthropic woik, and to fill responsible posts Length 
of Training, three terms of 13 weeks. 

( 1 ) To qualify them to take posts as Cashiers, Book-keepers, 
Clerks, Typists, Shorthand Writers, &c Complete course, 
the school year of three terms 

The various sections of these courses may be taken 
separately if desired, but it is recommended that girls 
should consider the course as a continuation of their 
school life, and attend daily for the full period It 
will be found a most valuable means of filling up the 
interregnum between leaving school and the time 
at which a girl may expect to obtain remunerative 
employment. 
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A Second Year's Course of more advanced train- 
ing is provided for those who wish to qualify for the 
higher Commercial and Secretarial work. 

Students are prepared for the Voluntary Examina- 
tions arranged by the Joint Examination Board of the 
East, North, and West Ridings of Yorkshire, and held 
in May. 

The year's course commences in the third week in 
September, and is divided into three terms, beginning 
in September, January, and April. 

The sections of Commercial work are as follows : — 


(1) Commercial Arithmetic 

(2) Book-keeping . 

(3) Business Methods 

(4) Commeicial Geography 

(5) Principles of Commerce 

(6) Shorthand 


I Elementary 

2. Advanced (in second year) 

( 1. Elementary 
-! 2 Intermediate 
l 3 Advanced (m second year). 
r Home Trade 
4 Foreign Trade (in second 
1 year) 


(7) Typewriting 

(8) One Modem Language 


Candidates for Course (a) must be over 18 years of 
age; for Course (b) must have passed their 16th birth- 
day. A simple preliminary examination will be required 
of all candidates for training, exception being made in 
the case of those holding certificates from the College 
of Preceptors, Universities, Local Examinations Com- 
mittees, or similar recognised institutions. 

Applications should be made to Miss K. Manley, 
Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education, 90, Albion 
Street, Leeds. 
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TIME TABLE OF COMMERCIAL WORK 

(Subject to alteration) 

FIRST TERM 


Plam and distinct handwriting and figuring, and neat and stylish work, will be insisted 
upon m regard to each subject, and m every lesson, throughout the year 


Day 

xo-ix 

ii-i 

2-3 | 

3-4 

4-5 

Monday 

Commercial 

Arithmetic 

Business Methods 

Typewriting 

Shorthand* 

Tuesday 

Do 

English 

Commercial 

Geography 

Shorthand* 

Wednesday 

Do 

Business Methods 

French 

Shorthand* 

Thursday 

Do 

English 

Commercial 

Geography 

Shorthand* 

Friday 

Do 

Business Methods 

French 

| Shorthand* 


* Some home work will be set in connection with each lesson m Shorthand throughout the year 
SECOND TERM 


Day 

io-ii 

ii-i 

2-3 

3-4 

4-5 

Monday 

English 

Business Methods 

Typewriting* 

Shorthand 

Tuesday 

Commercial 

Arithmetic 

Book-keeping 

French 

Shorthand 

Wednesday 

English 

Business Methods 

Commercial 

Geography 

Shorthand 

Thursday 1 

Commercial 

Arithmetic 

Book-keeping 

French 

Shorthand 

Friday 

1 ■ 

Do 

Business Methods 

| Commercial 
Geography 

Shorthand 


Note — The Typewriter is used equally with the pen m connection with Business Methods, 
English and other subjects The instruction given consists of short lectures dealing with 
general mistakes and the proper display of letters, circulars, invoices, balance sheets, &c 


THIRD TERM 


Day 

io-ii 

ii-i 

2-3 

3-4 

4"5* 

Monday 

Typewriting 

Book-keeping 

Principles of 
Commerce 

Shorthand 

Tuesday 

English 

Business Methods 

French 

Shorthand 

Wednesday 

Commercial 

Arithmetic 

Book-keeping 

Commercial 

Geography 

Shorthand 

Thursday 

English 

Business Methods 

French 

Shorthand 

Friday 

Commercial 

Arithmetic 

Book-keeping 

Principles of 
Commerce 

Shorthand 


The Syllabuses for the above subjects are practically the same as those given on pages 

192 to 206 
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Division of Time 


(Subject to variation) 

Three terms of 13 weeks 
Five days pei week 
Six hours per day 


39 weeks 
195 da ys 
1,170 hours 


Summary 0* Time devoted to each Subject during 
the Year 


Note — This may vary with the requirements 

Business Methods and English 
Commercial Book-keeping 
Commeicial Arithmetic 
Commercial Geography 
Principles of Commerce 
Modem Language 
Shoithand 
Typewriting 


of individual students 
f 208 periods 

l 104 » 

130 „ 

130 

65 „ 

26 ,, 

IS6 

299 

52 >, 


Total 1,17° periods. 


SCHEME FOR A HIGHER ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOLLOWED BY A COMMERCIAL 
COURSE AT A TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
OR SECONDARY SCHOOL 

This suggested course is intended for boys from 
Elementary Schools of, say, 13 to 17 years of age, 
who are intended to go into business houses (mostly 
as clerks, &c.). 

The course would extend over four years, Le., two 
years at the Higher Elementary School (13-15), and 
two years at the local Technical School (15-17), 
languages and commercial work (especially English, 
arithmetic, and handwriting) being made strong points. 



DAY COURSES OF TWO GRADE# 
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Thirty-two lesson periods per week of, say, 45 but 
preferably of 50 minutes each, as follows . — 


Subject 


• Lesson periods 
per vv eek 


1 Higher 

Sec or 

1 J£lem 

Tech 

School 

School 

1 1st 

2nd 

1 2 years 

2 years 


'l 


Languages — j 

English ; 

1 st foreign language (sayj 
French) j 

2nd foreign language (sayj 
German or Spanish) 

Commercial Work — 1 

Geography i 

History j 

Arithmetic and Algebia 
Business Methods 
Book-keeping 
*Shorthand 

Industries of the District 
Principles of Commerce 
{1 e , Commercial 
Economics & Statistics) 

1 

Science and Art — 

Physics and Chemistry, two 
years’ elementary 
course leading up to 
foiegoing 

Lessons dealing with the 
products of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms (1 e , articles 
of commerce) | 

1 

Drawing 


4 

6 


2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1 


4 

4 

6 


1 /Only one foreign language 
at first, if the students 
! have done nothing pre- 
viously m foreign lan- 
guages , the 2nd language 
f being introduced at the 
end of the first two years, 
the time given to the first 
language being then re- 
| v. duccd 


2 

4 

2 

2 

I 


2 


Parti} general and partly 
commercial at first, be- 
f coming gradually more 
J and more commercial 

The students must do home 
work and attend an even- 
ing class for speed prac- 
tice, otherwise Shorthand 
I must be left out—it must 
I not displace other and 
V more valuable subjects 

A more advanced course in 
this subject might be 
developed, also one in 
Commercial Law 


6 



f Students might go to local 




for 


Technical Colleges 
testing of fabrics, iron, 
steel, &c , and visit works, 
factories, &c 


* Only scholars wishing to become correspondence clerks and typists need learn 
Shorthand , for all others it is only desirable, and m their case the time could be better 
employed distributed over the other subjects 
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SCHEME 

FOR A 

DAY SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 

AT THE 

BRADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

As arranged m conference by representatives of Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce, Bradford Grammar School, and the 
Inspectors of the County Council of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, September to November, 1899 

This suggested course is intended for boys between 
14 and 17 years of age who have previously had two 
years’ training in a School of Science, or who can 
pass a satisfactory examination in English, French or 
German, Mathematics, and Science. 

Each lesson to be of 50 minutes’ duration, and 
the lessons for the week to be allocated as below : — 


Group of 

Subject 

Number of Lessons 
per week 

Total Lessons per week for 
each Group of Subjects 



xst Yr 

2nclYr 

3rd Yr 

| 1st Yi | 

2nd Yr. 

3rd Yr 

Languages 

English 

4 

4 

4 ! 

1 

1 




French 

6 

6 

6 

1 

[16 

16 

16 


German 

6 

6 

6 

J 

1 



Commercial 

Geography 




] 





and History 

4 

4 

4 






Business 




1 


0 



Methods 

2 

2 

2 


y 0 

0 

9 


Book-keeping 

— 

2 

2 






Economics 

— 

— 

1 





Science and 

Mathematics 

5 

4 

4 

1 



: 

Art 

Science 

4 

4 

4 

l 

- 11 

9 

8 


Drawing 

2 

1 


J 






33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

The 1 

work to hi 

5 tested by inspectio 

n (without 


written examination) during the course. Arrange- 
ments to be made for an Examination at the end of 
the Third Year for Leaving Certificates. 

The courses of study in the various subjects to 
be on the lines indicated in the Prospectus , which 
may be readily obtained from the Head Master . 




SUGGESTED TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
COURSE 


DAY SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 

This suggested course is intended for youths from 
Secondary Schools and Higher Elementary Schools of, 
say, 15 to 18 or 19 years of age, who are intended 
to go into business houses (mostly as responsible 
employes, travellers, buyers, agents, managers, &c.). 

The course is to extend over three years, and be 
thoroughly practical in aim. 

Each lesson period to be of 50 minutes’ duration, 
and the lesson periods for the week to be allocated 
as below, giving a total of 36 lesson periods weekly: — 


Course 

Outline of Course 

Average Annual 
Allocation 

I The 
i( Modern 
Languages ” 
Course 

| { a ) For European and American j 
y Markets J 

(d) For Eastern Markets (optional) 

r 

[ 

12 lesson - 
periods weekly 

II The 
lt Commercial 
Practice ” 
Course 

f (a) Methods of exporting and 1m- \ 
porting goods, including 
freightage and modes of 
transport 

(b) Foreign tariffs, weights, mea- 

sures, and monies, and the 
exchanges. 

(c) Markets at home and abroad, 

and trade customs 
, (d) The technicalities of commer- 
cial documents 

(0) Arithmetic and algebia 
applied to commerce 
(/) Accountancy, home and for- 
eign accounts 

{g) Commercial correspondence 
in English, French, and 
German 

^ (h) Organisation of Commerce. 


12 lesson - 
periods weekly 




